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Notes of a Rapid Reader 


By Julia Peterkin. 


HE negro is getting literary justice at last. 
He used to be comic relief or heavy pathos; 
even Uncle Remus was only an interlocu- 
tor. But now they are making novels and poetry 
about the sophisticated negro of the northern cities, 
and here is a richly colored study of his poetic bar- 
barism in the low countries of the South. Educa- 
tion does educate—a little. “Black April” could 
not have been written before “The Golden Bough” 
and our new interest in the primitive. It is science, 
if you please, passed into literature, and giving 
sharp, hard edges to a romantic, humorous, story laid 
in a melancholy land that belongs to the negroes 
whoever holds the title deeds. This is a document 
too of the new literature that is beginning to rein- 
terpret the South. 


BLack APRIL. 


THE Oxp Countess. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 

We think of the talented Miss Sedgwick as a 
realist of character, but the strongest memory from 
this beautifully written book is the lovely, ominous, 
country of the Dordogne, a landscape which seems 
to hold the story in its womb, and of which the 
stark old Countess herself appears as an evocation 
and remains as a symbol. The story ends like a 
tense summer afternoon, in a storm, and flashes of 
meledrama. 


Love Is EnouGu. By Francis Brett Young. 


Those who miss the spaciousness of the Victorian 
novel will find it here. “Love is Enough” might be 
paraphrased as One Woman Is Enough for a two- 
volume story, if she is a character and you are 
interested in her whole experience, not merely in 
her sex reactions or her inhibitions. The heroine of 
this book is like Jane Austen’s central characters: 
wherever she is there is story and she makes a plot 
as she goes. Indeed Mr. Young seems to have 
written three volumes and cut out one of them. He 
might have cut more in the war years. “The back- 
ground of August, 1914 is getting like a backdrop 
used for too many plays. Yet this is a very satisfy- 
ing novel which seems to testify that it is still 
possible to make psychology the servant and not the 
master of fiction. 


THe Repevitious Purrran. By Lloyd Morris. 

Mr. Morris in his highly interesting study calls 
Nathaniel Hawthorne a rebellious puritan, profound- 
ly skeptical not only of Puritanism but of the com- 
monly accepted values of life. Mr. Julian Haw- 
thorne (see his review in this number) says that his 
father was a man of action, inhibited by circum- 
stance, who would have liked to be a pirate, and 
whose ironies were delivered with a tongue in the 
cheek. The question is, can you judge a man by 
his books? If he has two or three selves (and who 
has not), which is most real, his daily self worn 
for his family and friends, or that other self which 
he puts into the refinement of words? Was Haw- 
thorne a hearty realist playing with ideas while he 
waited for action, or a moody dreamer, capturing 
reality with pain and labor because he felt it to be 
at the best illusion. We cannot doubt the validity 
of Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s memories; and yet one 
feels that his Hawthorne would never have put his 
heart into “The Scarlet Letter.” The new docu- 
ments which Mr. Morris draws upon for his biog- 
raphy are perhaps not so important as his lucid 
account of a remarkable man’s relation to his world. 
He presents a good case for the self which seems 
to him, as a student of literature, the all important 
Hawthorne. He makes Hawthorne human, more 
human than a pirate; and he makes Hawthorne’s 


2 8 9 
Baptizin 
By Cart CARMER 
ND when I gets to my moanin’ dyin’ room 
And they close the do’ and they pull down 
the shade 
And it’s dark in there—so dark—and I’m afraid 
And I get to thinkin’ ’bout the great day of doom 
And my jaws begin to stiffen, and my legs 
And the muddy water of death is in my eyes 
And the preacher comes and my fambly sits and 
cries 
And I’m goin’ to die no matter how I begs— 
O Lawd, Lawd, make that river Jordan behave 
Make it a muddy branch and [’ll be settin’ 
On a gold-lined cloud when the chariot comes to 
save 
No roarin’ splashin’ stream with banks that’s steep 
But let me cross with just a little wettin’ 
I wants to cross like Jesus did, knee-deep. 
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books credible, which is certainly an important ob- 
jective for the biographer of a great man who lives 
only by his written words. 

ELMER Gantry. By Sinclair Lewis. 

Between quarreling over Elmer’s genuineness and 
defending the churches that are attacked, between 
whoops of exultation and charges of indecency, the 
literary criticism of this book seems likely to go by 
the board. “Elmer Gantry” lacks art because Elmer 
and the rest of them never come to life; attack it 
on those grounds and you are safe. But to complain 
of its swinishness when Lewis sets out to depict a 
swine, or to say that the churches are better than he 
thinks, is a waste of time. No satirist ever was 
fair, yet if he does not keep some relation to truth, 
his book goes flat; and “Elmer Gantry” is not flat. 
Main STREET AND WALL Street. By William 

Z. Ripley. 

To judge from the last report of the association 
for the protection of suckers, the right kind of 
people are not yet reading this book—it seems to 

(Continued on page 727) 


Intellectual Comedy 


By MarrHew JosEPHSON 
| ae many years we have been watching the 


fantastic transformations wrought by the 

twentieth century in our knowledge of na- 
ture; we have seen this vital knowledge become 
so inaccessible to most of us, and so exacting, as to 
produce a hierarchy of scientists; and hourly the 
need has become more lamentable of an artist or in- 
terpreter who was conscious of, and at home, in 
the intellectual drama of our time, and whose art 
conveyed its meaning to the rest of us. What an 
ambitious and universally-minded artist or critic 
this would have to be! How estranged from our 
impressionistic poets and gossiping novelists. 

In Paul Valéry I do not say that we have such 
aman. But his whole life has been an attempt at 
the dangerous and heroic réle I describe. There 
is the accent and posture of genius in nearly every- 
thing he has done. It is not so much what he has 
written, as what he has not written that is inter- 
esting. His few volumes of prose and verse offer 
glimpses of an extraordinarily rich and supple mind, 
whose interests extend far beyond the game of 
literature. 

It is only after some twenty years of voluntary 
obscurity devoted, we are told, to “intellectual 
meditation and the study of the exact sciences,” that 
Valéry, the talented poet of the ’nineties, emerges 
again with the most unexceptionable and unsought 
for literary fame. Shortly after the great war two 
volumes of his essays and two or three small volumes 
of his collected poems were published at the urgence 
of his friends. An “inquest” held by French writers 
of all camps soon after pronounced him the fore- 
most living poet. ‘The wide attention and circula- 
tion given his ideas resulted shortly in his election 
to the French Academy. 


ss SF SF 


“Variety”*, which now introduces Paul Valéry 
to American readers in a skilful and sympathetic 
translation, is composed of his most important essays 
the subjects of which range from political economy 
to literature and critical philosophy. One of these 
The Intellectual Crisis of Europe, was 
profitably read before the League of Nations; an- 
other, On the Method of Leonardo da Vinci, is 
precipitating a subtle revolution in modern letters. 

And yet Valéry is a man who fled from literature. 
When he was a young man (Valéry was born in 
1871) he seemed destined to an interesting success. 
In the society of Mallarmé and his group, of 
Hérédia, of Pierre Louys, of Dégas, his early 
writings were admired, his talents were encouraged. 
Nevertheless he fled. Like Rimbaud, he abandoned 
literature, although for an entirely different ob- 
jective. Instead of a life of physical struggle and 
adventure, he sought one of repose and meditation. 
Of this long period he tells little, save that “a pro- 
found modification was working within him.” 
Despite the beauty and glitter of nearly everything 
Valéry has written, it is the theory of this astonish- 
ingly fecund silence, this complete self-effacement 
in an interior life that seems most exciting to 
consider. 


essays, 


At the end of the nineteenth century, we must 
recall how deeply the Symbolist poets had been 
influenced by music. They were seized with the 
ideal of ridding poetry of all that was alien to it, 
of all that was ethics, or politics, or history—of 
making it an art unique in itself and guided, like 


*Variety. By Paut VALéry. 
Cowley. New York: 


Translated by Malcolm 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1927. $2. 
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music, by its inherent laws of harmony and form. 
Poetry itself became an exact science. Each step 
which led into the abstract zone of Symbolism 
opened new possibilities and difficulties, new com- 
binations which in turn led further and further 
away from the tangible world and from _ recog- 
nizable or “programmistic” effect. The point was 
reached where, as Valéry admits in one of the most 
valuable of these essays, they were faced by a kind 
of ruin—“the glaciers of the mind.” Perhaps they 
realized too that not only had their age failed to 
understand them but -that their successors would 
renounce them. 

Valéry was one of those who retraced his steps 
from these too “pure” altitudes. But the self- 
discipline; the interest in general ideas which this 
art evoked (since Symbolism aimed also to show 
the inner relationship between things) persisted in 
him. He was drawn by mathematics and physical 
science, In the abstract realm of geometry, for 
instance, the whole procedure of the reason could 
be perfect within itself. Exact knowledge became 
a great game where the mind, while subject to the 
most severe restraint, enjoyed an intoxicating liberty. 
The pure exercise of the intellectual faculties be- 
came virtually an end in itself. 

There must also have been : 
struggle in him which suggests rather the religious 
votary than the artist. But all men of imagination 
are seized at some time with the almost irresistible 
impulse to pursue to the bitter end each of their 
delusions or certainties, although all do not yield to 
it. Valéry came to some end, some turning of the 
road, in this pursuit and returned to us. 

It is his peculiar genius that he should have known 
how to render the drama of such an interior life 
in terms that are most immediate, sensuous and 
warm. Joy in his poems may be metaphysical; 
sorrow may be born from the destruction of some 
general law, such as the ancient one of the stability 
of matter; yet it is true poetry whose rhetoric and 
rhythm follow the classical tradition of Racine, and 
whose symbolism or ellipticallity is incidental, or 
simply an indication of his nearness to us. 

There seems strong evidence that Paul Valéry 
became interested in the sciences in order to ascer- 
tain what they would do to his psyche. In his prose 
he communicates to us what may some day compose 
a sort of comédie intellectuelle of modern man. 
The famous essay on the Method of Leonardo da 
Vinci would form an important link in such a 
comedy. He can write here: 


a long. spiritual 


An intelligence (Leonardo’s) which has reached this 
degree of detachment will sometimes assume strange atti- 
tudes—like a dancer who surprises us by her ability to 
make, and for a time, preserve, figures of pure instability. 


In this essay in critical philosophy Valéry works 
back (as he nearly always does) from the great piece 
of art to the artist, from the great work of science 
to the scientist. An identical creative state is found 
in both, he maintains, whose motive it is to observe, 
experiment, construct, and synthesize, and whose 
emotional accompaniment is of the same sharp 
exaltation. Leonardo, that many-sided genius, 
philosopher, painter, architect, engineer, doctor, is 
for him a hero, the universal man. Avoiding the 
facts of his biography, Valéry studies only the 
method, the mental processes of this genius, as if 
some first principle of understanding were buried 
with him, and could be retrieved from his flying 
notebooks. He finds him gazing at all the fact and 
appearance of nature with a restless and devouring 
eye, resisting the human fallacies and idols, as he 
seizes from the stream of unrelated phenomena the 
continuity, the regular combinations which are 
implicit in them. Upon the asymmetry of things he 
imposes his own sense of symmetry, his sense combin- 
atoire, The number and relationship of his acts form 
“a symmetrical whole, a sort of system complete in 
itself”? All of the truly powerful minds of the 
past have been that, and for such men it is incon- 
ceivable to confine all endeavor to some one 
specialized field of pursuit, some one art. The 
specialization of modern ways, Valéry likens to the 
stupefaction which results from a single prolonged 
sensation. Nine times out of ten a true discovery 
is due to the intrusion of methods and notions which 
come from outside. Thus his hero pushes his specu- 
lations into tvery branch of knowledge and art. 
The end of all his speculation is the projection of 
his own “continuity” through metaphor, abstraction, 
and language in some symmetrical and all inclusive 
creation. 

This was the picture of a “universal man” that 


fired the young Valéry at the date of this essay, 
1894. One feels in him the striving toward a 
supreme dillettantism. But perhaps what your age, 
the age of the quantum theory and relativity, of 
mass production and political self-determination, 
needs is great dillettantes. The opprobrium which 
attaches to this term did not exist among the men 
of the Renaissance. It dates from the era of 
specialization, when knowledge or science began to 
be pursued for the sake of utility or convenience. 

Twenty-five years later (1919), in writing the 
even more pertinent Note and Digression, which 
precede the essay on Leonardo, Valéry is less hopeful 
as he reflects the movement of ideas in the world 
during this interval. Each foray into the unknown 
by our great, men seems to make the walls of the 
universe more remote. “There is no thought that 
destroys, and concludes, the power of thinking— 
there is no final twist of the key which closes the 
lock forever.” Nevertheless the same current of 
ideas, the same constants, are assembled even more 
brilliantly. It is not their newness so much as the 
way in which they are combined, which make them 
seem capable of stimulation and leadership. Intel- 
lectual discipline, the nobility of the constructive 
and synthetic faculties, a hatred of impressionism, 
and ali forms of romanticism, the idea above all 
of perfecting the consciousness. . . 


4s SF 


In dealing with ideas Valéry conveys the tensity 
of human drama. His prose verges from leanness 
and rigid explicitness to an abundance of sensuous 
images. His essays seem at times like a procession 
of metaphysical paintings. 

It is hoped that the “Evening with M. Teste” 
and the letters concerning M. ‘Teste, a little series 
of portraits of an imaginary Leonardo of modern 
times will soon appear in book form. ‘These small 
prose fragments compose the only works of fiction 
that Valéry has done, and aroused more interest than 
almost anything else. The “Evening with M. 
Teste” can only be likened to one of Poe’s great 
tales. M. Teste is one of the strange characters of 
that Intellectual Comedy which may have found 
its poet in Paul Valéry. The story was written dur- 
ing the long interval of silence; it portrays one of 
those “solitary men . who above all knew the 
world . . . whose lost genius seemed to double, 
triple, and multiply in the darkness of history.” He 
wishes to conceal and suppress himself. Only his 
memory is prodigious and acrobatic. ‘There is the 
suggestion in him of a fearful discipline of mind, 


a dreadful persistence in intoxicating experiments .. . 
of a being who killed his joys with his joys, the weaker 
with the stronger, those of the passing moment with the 
fundamental or the hope of the fundamental. 


We are carried through a single evening with him, 
one of rare exaltation filled with the tragic echoes 
of eternal hopes and doubts. 

Valéry’s poetry we have not spoken of; it would 
require a long and devoted chapter. He is difficult, 
and it is part of his creed. “We must bless the 
difficult writers,” he says somewhere. It is well 
that we meet him first in his essays. He is im- 
mensely at home in this form and it is a long time, 
at any rate, since we have had a man who thinks 
with so much earnestness, humility, and graceful- 
ness. He has had the energy to amass within him- 
self much of the manifold knowledge of his time. 
He is essentially alone and tranquil in his “interior 
life.” Not contented—I hope I have not given 
that impression—for the kind of stoicism, the indi- 
vidual salvation which a Valéry may win in our 
days is not easy of attainment. 

Every day, every day, my Guide says to me, Are you ready? 
And I say to my Guide, I am ready. 
And my Guide says, March. 
And to the end, one day more, I march. 
Oh, every day, every day, am I ever on the 
Ever-diminishing way, to the end, the end. 

The rest is silence. 





One of the greatest statute recodifications ever 
accomplished is now available in what is probably 
the largest law book ever published. The 2,000,- 
page volume which may be purchased from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office contains within its covers 
all the thousands of Federal laws previously scat- 
tered through many volumes. In the new statutes 
all laws in force December 7, 1925, are shown. 
The volume has an appendix which includes the 
laws in force between that date and December 6, 


1926. 


—— 
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New Light on Chaucer 


SOME NEW LIGHT ON CHAUCER. By 
Joun Matruews Manty. New York: Henry 
Holt & Company. 1926. $2.40. ’ 


Reviewed by Gorpon Hatt Geroutp 
Princeton University 


HE title of Professor Manly’s book on 
Chaucer is abundantly justified by the con- 
tents, even though the new light for the 

most part strikes Chaucer the man of affairs and 
the life of his times rather more than Chaucer the 
poet. ‘The volume consists of lectures delivered be- 
fore the Lowell Institute of Boston in 1924, but 
it does not suffer from the fact that it was com- 
posed for oral presentation. Indeed, the familiar 
style makes easy reading of the highly controversial 
matters that are discussed. Mr. Manly has never 
been among those scholars who cover poverty of 
erudition and ideas with the cloak of pedantry; and 
in this new book his manner is peculiarly winning, 
It is perhaps even dangerously persuasive at times, 
as we shall see. Yet the solid worth of the book 
as a whole is so considerable that one cannot help 
being glad of its quality. The general reader will 
gain from it without effort an excellent notion of 
what life was like in fourteenth century England; 
and he may well be so attracted as to read Chaucer 
for himself and make up his own mind whether 
the Canterbury pilgrims are laborious portraits of 
real persons—Professor Manly’s contention—or 
characters imagined and moulded by an artist com- 
parable with Shakespeare or Fielding. 


It has long been known that a real Harry Bailly 
was an innkeeper in Southwark at the time Chaucer 
was writing. Mr. Manly’s colleague, Miss Rickert, 
has recently discovered other records about him. 
He was, for example, at least twice a member of 
Parliament; and he may well have been the host 
of the Tabard Inn. On the basis of this solid fact, 
Professor Manly has developed the hypothesis that 
all the pilgrims were persons identifiablé by the re- 
stricted circle for which Chaucer immediately 
wrote, and he has attempted to discover by pains- 
taking research and ingenious reasoning the actual- 
ity of a baker’s dozen of them. ‘The rather fas- 
cinating result of his studies makes up the greater 
part of his book. 

Unfortunately, though he has gathered much use- 
ful information about sergeants of the law, and sum- 
moners, and franklins, and the rest, he has been un- 
able in any single case to show that a particular 
individual furnished copy to Chaucer. Perhaps he 
comes nearest to doing this with reference to Oswald 
the Reeve, for he has proved beyond question that 
the poet had intimate knowledge of the lands held 
by the Earls of Pembroke in Norfolk, and would 
therefore have had opportunity to study any ras- 
cally stewards who may have been enriching them- 
selves at the expense of the Beauchamps. As far 
as it goes, the demonstration is complete, but it 
serves better to illustrate the difficulties of land- 
owners in the fourteenth century than the processes 
of Chaucer’s imagination. Similarly we find as- 
sembled in another chapter a great deal of highly 
interesting information about John Hawley, who 
owned the “Maudeleyne” out of Dartmouth but 
who was “too wealthy, distinguished, and perhaps 
too courtly a person to figure as the rough sailor 
depicted in the Prologue.” The Shipman, says Mr. 
Manly, must have been a captain in Hawley’s em- 
ploy; and he makes such a pleasant story of the 
two skippers whose names are known that one is in 
danger of forgetting that it all rests, as far as 
Chaucer is concerned, on the mention of a barge 
called the ““Maudeleyne” and the statement: . 

For aught I woot, he was of Dertemouthe. 


The reader is warned in a preface, to be sure, 
that the book is “merely a collection of suggestions 
of a more or less speculative character,” and else- 
where to the same effect; but Mr. Manly forgets 
his own warning, once he begins to argue. As a 
matter of fact, he constantly assumes his rather 
doubtful hypothesis as proved, which constitutes a 
real danger not only to the careless reader but to 
himself. Thus he is betrayed into something like 
a sneer at the view that Chaucer “drew, not real 
persons, but mere artificial types” —by “real persons” 
meaning observed and actual beings with recogniz- 
able characteristics and histories. One is tempted 
to inquire whether Professor Manly regards Auto- 
lycus and Tom Jones and Becky Sharp as “artificial 
types” merely because they de not appear to have 
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had precise counterparts in the worlds experienced 
by their creators. 

Of course the question need not be asked, since 
Mr. Manly, when not swept away by enthusiam for 
the detail of research, is perfectly well aware that 
such a thing as creative imagination exists—what- 
ever it may be. Indeed, in a final chapter entitled 
“Chaucer as Artist,” which is perhaps the best brief 
critical estimate of the poet ever penned, he ex- 
plicitly recognizes this as one of his great qualities. 
This concluding chapter would of itself give the 
entire volume distinction: it is wholly admirable. 
Earlier chapters, furthermore, which deal with bio- 
graphical matters, deserve the highest praise not only 
for their extreme interest but for the masterly pre- 
cision with which difficult questions are discussed. 
All in all, the book well deserves its title, as was 
remarked in the beginning. Used with discretion, 
it will be stimulating to the general reader and im- 
mensely valuable to the scholar. One’s only fear 
is lest some portions of it should create a new legend 
about Chaucer, which Professor Manly would be 
the first to deplore. Somehow the average person 
finds it very hard to realize that authors find it 
easier and more satisfactory to “make up” their 
characters than to copy them from what is known 
as real life. 


a ee 


Notes of a Rapid Reader 


(Continued from page 725) 

have benefited only those who have good invest- 
ments they wish to make better. This is a treatise 
on the financial structure of modern production that 
women and intellectuals, who are the last two classes 
to attain economic independence, can profit by, be- 
cause, since it is written in English, not the usual 
jargon of brokers and economists, they can under- 
stand it. Professor Ripley really desires those who 
save money to save it—a rare phenomenon in the 
twentieth century. 

THE Kinc’s Hencuman. By Edna St. Vincent 

Millay. 

Complained of as too much like the Tristram 
story. Well, Marlowe’s “Faustus” resembles 
Goethe’s “Faust,” and Aeschylus and Sophocles 
were content with the same plot. Writing for opera 
has probably been an advantage to Miss Millay’s 
diction, which is so simple that some fail to see its 
beauty; but no one who can write such poetry should 
hitch his wagon to any one’s star. Music should 
be written for poetry, not poetry for music. Let 
the dramatists do scenarios for operas, and a singing 
teacher fill in with easily sung words. 

PHEASANT JUNGLES. By William Beebe. 

Will Beebe will wreck his reputation as a scientist 
if he continues to write so beautifully. 
As Ir Was. By H. T. 

A love story laid bare not because it was intimate 
but because it was love. Boston has been shocked 
by this little book. But then Boston was shocked 
by the Bacchante which represented naked joy as 
this book naked matrimony. ‘The question of 
decency or indecency as society sees it rests much 
more upon words than upon facts. We are slaves 
to the verbal, and it may well be argued that our 
moral judgments are more often determined by the 
dictionary than the Bible. The spirit of this book 
is charming; if its words offend, the fault is in the 
mind of the reader. 

THE CopeLAnp READER. 

Copeland. 

This looks like The Book of the Month principle 
carried to an illogical conclusion: all English litera- 
ture compressed into one fat red book. But that 
would be to misconceive Professor Copeland, who is 
not “Copey” for nothing. We traverse masterpieces, 
from the Bible and the ballads to Heywood Broun 
and Foster Damon, traverse them in a curve de- 
termined by long experience with what people who 
like to read like to have read to them. Thus this 
book is a record rather than an anthology, a register 
of the delicately adjusting tastes of a critic and his 
public which meet upon a sonnet, a short story, or 
a chapter from “David Copperfield.” But Pro- 
fessor Copeland belongs not in a book but on the 
vitaphone. 


By Charles Townsend 


Patmerston. By Philip Guedalla. 

History in epigram, sound as well as clever; the 
Victorian age in the movies with Victoria, Albert, 
Gladstone, Disraeli—all stars, and a background 
sketched in by one of the most skilful scene directors 
of our day. Thoroughly documented, persuasive— 


still, one would like to read Palmerston on 
Guedalla! 


Hawthorne, Man of Action 

THE REBELLIOUS PURITAN: Portrait of 

Mr. Hawthorne. By Lioyp Morris. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1927. $4. 
Reviewed by JuLIAN HAWTHORNE 


HEN I was in college, the examination- 

paper for admission to a certain under- 

graduate society included this question: 

Does a Chimaera, ruminating in Vacuo, disseminate 
Second Intentions? If you reply in the affirmative, 
explain your reasons, with illustrations. My reply 
was, No: but I added as an illustration the familiar 
case of the German philosopher who, asked to de- 
scribe a camel, evolved the animal from his interior 
consciousness,—‘“‘subliminal” we might call it today. 
Mr. Morris’s book reminds me of this incident. 
It is a sort of chimera, or subliminal camel, and I 
am at a loss how to tackle it. The subtitle, “The 
Rebellious Puritan,” adds to my perplexity. And 
why write “Mr. Hawthorne” on the title page, and 
then, throughout the volume, refer to the hero of 
his story as ““Nathaniel,”—a name applied to him in 
the baptismal ceremony, I suppose; but never after- 
His sisters 
“Nath,” 
as a loving and imagin- 
ative wife might employ. His children called him 
“Papa”—never “Pa,” “Dad,” or even “Father,” 
except in moments of emotion. Of course, external 
people addressed him as “Mr. Hawthorne,” and old 
Salem folks as 
the “w” which he had restored to the name from 
the English ancestral usage. 


ward used by family, friends, or foes. 
called him “Natty”; his college friends, 
and his wife—by such titles 


fe ou “ee : 
‘Hathorne,” declining to recognize 


In his writings he some- 
times referred to himself as “De L’Aubepine,” be- 





“Copey,” otherwise Charles Townsend Copeland 


From an Etching by D. C. Sturges 


cause genealogical records indicated that the family 
was of Norman origin and came over with William 
the Conqueror, and had presumably performed pro- 
digies of valor at the Battle of Hastings. I don’t 
know. But of course “De L’Aubepine” is French 
for Hawthorne. 

As to the Professor’s volume—(I assume him to 
be a professor, because I am under the impression 
that most writers of biographies nowadays are pro- 
fessors, and I take this to be a biography )—well, it 
may not be a biography after all. Sometimes, on my 
journey through it, it read like a queer sort of 
romance; full, to be sure, of realistic data; but so 
are the novels composed by our contemporary addicts 
of fiction: but the suspicion would recur to me that 
the author was intending a work of art. I seemed to 
scent a species of motif in it. I strove to repudiate 
the idea, but it hung on. For instance, the entire 
work might be regarded as a meditation of Mr. 
Emerson’s, in his studv, with paper and ink before 
him, just after he had returned home from Haw- 
thorne’s funeral. There is a “Prologue” at the be- 
ginning of the volume, and at the end, when you 
think it is all over, you turn the page and find an 
“Epilogue,” and Mr. Emerson is the protagonist in 
both. But though the theory of the narrative, or 
exposition, or romance, may be Emersonian, the 
hand is the hand of Mr. Morris, unmistakably. And 
though he may have meant to make a portrait of Mr. 
‘Hawthorne, his results remind me of the camel of 
the German philosopher. In short, he seems to be 
barking up the wrong tree. He is not to be blamed 





for thinking that his quarry was in the tree; but I 
cannot disguise my conviction that he has mistaken 
not the tree only, but the forest in which it occurs, 
In his preparations for the hunt he was amply 
diligent, and he enumerates his sources on the fly- 
leaf. Of these, two are authentic,—my own “Biog- 
raphy,” published in 1884, and Horatio Bridge’s 
“Recollections.” The little volume by my younger 
sister, Rose, was written about 1897, and she had 
been but thirteen years old when Hawthorne died; 
neither was she temperamentally fitted to form sound 
judgments; nor was she always able to distinguish 
between her personal experience of her father, and 
what she had been told about him by others. Bridge’s 
contribution is animated and cordial, but he was no 
delver into depths, nor always accurate in his placer 
diggings. He loved Hawthorne, but had seen very 
little of him after his marriage in 1842. ‘The author 
whom I am now considering, however, got access to 
materials which had been laid away in J. P. Morgan’s 
library, and elsewhere; but it offered small op- 
portunity to enlarge or clarify one’s point of view. 
He pondered seriously upon his accumulations 
which after all 
able to acquire—and thereupon he conceived and 


are all that anybody will ever be 


ve birth to his “Rebellious Puritan.” It is an odd 
offspring, and bears, I fancy, a closer likeness to a 
metaphysical camel than to anything of human flesh 
and blood. 


we & as 


But I recognize the futility of this criticism For 
the honest gentleman believes he is right, and 
there now living on this earth and co 
the facts, who can contradict him? Who mt be 
lieve him? and who will hear or believe me? Cov- 
entry Patmore says,— 

After its work 
Mighty is truth, and shall prevail 
When none cares 


is done, the lie will rot 


whether it prevail or not! 


If the herd gets off to a false start, there are no 

them. How thousand 
volumes have been written about Napoleon? and 
Cellini’s account of himself 
seemed frank enough, but it now appears that he 
misled us. What could be mor: 
Boswell’s “Johnson”? But the diligence of resurrec- 


cowboys to corral many 


who understands him? 
convincing than 
tionists has already begun to revise our opinion of 
him. Poor Herman Melville’s innocent remains 
have been torn from his grave and sent hurtling 
aloft with fireworks and acclaim. 
not that truth about a person doesn’t exist, but as 
soon as he has died, nobody will or can find it out. 
Possibly, for example, I myself didn’t know my 
father as he really was: nor any others of the family: 
nor he himself even! His books, stories, and letters 
remain, or some of them; but such things can be 
and often are misinterpreted, and besides, during 
the early years of his life he not only wrote under 
pseudonyms, but he admits that he was prone, at 


The trouble is, 


times, to enact the imaginary authors,—gentle, sub- 
dued, almost feminine creatures, instead of big, 
broad-shouldered, ruddy-cheeked, powerful he-men 
such as he actually was. He encouraged the Gentle 
Fanny conception of himself because it amused him, 
helped him to escape being pointed out as an “author” 
in the street or in omnibuses; and very likely, too, 
out of pious deference to his black-browed, grim- 
jawed ancestors, who, as he remarks in one of his 
prefaces, would have denounced him as a_prepos 
terous interloper in the family preserve. Despotic 
mariners, they were, who rounded the Horn, applied 
the nine-tailed cat to rebellious crews, drank deep 
with slave-holding planters in Jamaica and Cuba, 
and passed sentence of death on Salem witches. The 
Nathaniel Hawthorne of our times might have been 
and done all that, and could look the part when he 
was aroused; what possessed him to turn to pen-and- 
ink? From their Valhalla they would have damned 
him for a degenerate or a pretender; why, he would 
sometimes growl quarter-deck anathemas against 
himself! And if he hadn’t met Sophie Peabody just 
when he did, he would have thrown his inkstand 
at the devil and joined the buccaneers of the Span- 
ish Main. Instead of that, he made honeymoon in 
the Old Manse, begot children, and wrote “The 
Scarlet Letter?’ which made a dent, to be sure, and 
was a blowing-off of steam; but James T. Fields, 
his publisher, would sometimes refer to him as The 
Pirate. 

Oh, I know that this is no proper criticism or re- 
view of Lloyd Morris’s psychical romance. It only 
goes to indicate that he had no conception of what 
Hawthorne really was, front-face as well as profile; 
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and that, to do him (Professor, or Mr. Morris) jus- 
tice he had no means of finding out. Hawthorne 
was three or four men bound-up as one; of which 
combination Mr. Morris picks out the one that has 
in it least of all of the true person, and then he 
goes on to eviscerate and transubstantiate that. But 
what especially makes his book a cross-word puzzle 
is, that he keeps quoting real or authentic attributes 
of his subject, and then goes on to present his 
imaginary concoction, just as thin and pithless as 
before. He manifestly tries to tell not merely the 
truth, but a superfine, esoteric, psychoanalytic truth 
which never could be true of anybody. I said that 
the tree he picked was not the right one; but God 
never made such a tree as he is barking up. And 
as to his justifiable quotations—why quote them, 
since they were already in print and published? Why 
not have written an elegiac poem, and let his fancy 
run free, instead of hobbling himself with incon- 
eruous facts? “The Rebellious Puritan” isn’t a 
bad title, and might have led to the movies; but 
Hawthorne wasn’t a Puritan, and therefore couldn’t 
rebel; and Mr. Emerson knew him almost as little 
as Professor Morris does, Neither could stand the 
other’s books; and though they existed side by side 
in Concord for a while, as soon as they cast off the 
fetters of a falser life we may be sure that they got 
off on opposite sides of the universe, and built up a 
barrier between them of the furthest stars back. 

It might have helped our author if he had hap- 
pened to observe that the most salient element in 
Hawthorne’s nature is his humor. He was con- 
tinually ironic, and in order to convey what he 
meant, said the opposite of that. His children knew 
that he was habitually “in fun” about everything. 
But their insight was aided by his chuckle, which, 
like the magic mirror in his story, “Dr. Heideigger’s 
Experiment,” showed things as they really were. 
The mirror was not included in this biographer’s 
equipment, but having conceived his pale, gentle, 
sensitive, elegiac figure, he relentlessly thrusts it 
upon us, from childhood up. Once in a while, to 
be sure, some stubborn little fact might crop up, to 
queer the portrayal; but on the whole, it prevails, 
and Mr. Emerson sits ready, at the end, to pen his 
epitaph. 

es Fs 

It seems a pity that this should go down to pos- 
terity as the final word on my poor father. One 
wouldn’t so much mind the romantic and esoteric 
method; for aught I know, it may be the fashion- 
able sort of thing, just now, in biographical essays, 
and the last biography I have read was Strachey’s 
about Queen Victoria; and, before that, Anthony 
Trollope’s capital volume about Trollope. Since 
then, many things have been jettisoned. But I can’t 
reconcile myself to the tone of this fluting and 
harping composition: I long for an axe and a 
sledgehammer. Hawthorne was first of all mascu- 
line; being a good-looking child, and clever, he was 
spoiled by his mother and sisters. Among other 
boys, he was pugnacious and domineering, and 
though he limped for a while on one foot, his spirit 
was not crippled, and if he lay flat on the floor to 
read books, it was because he was a boy, and nat- 
urally preferred the floor to a chair. When he went 
to college, he was athletic, tall, and handsome; in- 
subordinate toward the Faculty and maintaining 
toward his fellow students an intellectual ascend- 
ancy,—he dominated them. If undergraduate 
pranks were afoot, he was apt to be in them; he 
drank, but never got drunk: played cards, but didn’t 
gamble; and, moreover, he kept men like Frank 
Pierce and Horatio Bridge within bounds; and to 
the end of their lives they adored him. Meanwhile, 
an insubordinate imagination, fed by the books he 
had read and the tales he had heard, led the strong 
man captive, and he began to write stories himself, 
little to his own satisfaction however; but in the 
cold Salem winters they were good for kindlings. 
But home conditions and lack of other occupation, 
together with the obstinate streak in his composition, 
made him stick to his desk, pending a chance to 
become a Red Rover of the Seas; he cursed his fate, 
and would write extravagant letters to his friends, 
but, like his tales, they were also imaginative and 
“in fun.” He was disgusted with himself, and 
declared he was a victim of the ancestral witch’s 
curse; but that too was in fun; he was the most 
common-sensible man I ever knew. ‘To add to his 
discomfort, he,had no love affairs, and he adhered 
rigorously to the classic standards of a gentleman. 
If he hadn’t happened, at a critical juncture, to 
meet the woman he married, who was stronger than 
he, he might have become—who knows what! She 


gave him all he lacked, and much more; and Amer- 
ican literature owes her thanks for him. 

The Professor seems to me to have missed the 
point, but that is the way of the world, and I sup- 
pose it is, somehow, for the best. 





A Promising Author 


HORIZON. By Ropertr Carse. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 1927. $2. 


Reviewed by DupLEy NICHOLs 


OBERT CARSE like many another of our 
day holds up the mirror to his own nature. 
His first novel opens out as a portrait of the 
artist as a very young gentleman and follows him 
through to the growth of manhood and the happy 
loss of his gentility. In all likelihood it is a small 
matter at what age the artist does embark upon that 
autobiographical book, although one might reason- 
ably maintain that when there is little or no distance 
of time between character and author the danger 
is that the character may try to do the writing. One 
speculates what might have happened had Dickens, 
for instance, done “David Copperfield” at twenty, 
and whether the resultant loss of detachment might 
not have made of David’s first intoxication, say, a 
chapter of defeat instead of the gorgeous goose- 
flight which intervening years of memory fledged. 
Dickens and not Copperfield should write David’s 
story. Or again look what gold was in the eyes of 
that old nostalgic dreamer, Marlowe, as he fondly 
looked far back upon the young third mate of 
“Youth.” 

In the present book the upper hand is held by 
Duncan Dunn, a vivid and very young man whose 
soul is incandescent from bombardment of those 
electrons which life itself throws off. His story is 
honest and arresting and deeply felt. But even at 
the end he is not yet off the anvil and so is not 
fully aware there are other stars to see by than his 
own hot flying sparks. He is turbulent, thank God. 
But when romance comes thundering up and the 
tempest pours in fiery reds and purples he is not yet 
able to fathom down to the reassuring china bottom 
of it all. We follow Dunn to sea and we follow 
him in his metropolitan newspaper office round 
which another and even vaster sea is murmuring by 
day and night. One might say with full meaning 
that more men are at sea in newspaper offices than 
in ships. Indeed, a newspaper office is like a ship 
and as mysterious within its own peculiar way. 
On both packets, then, in this book the author has 
striven to heave the lead but he has had the more 
success upon the veritable ocean. In the city room 
he only dimly senses the deep water that abounds 
off Park Row, or if he senses it then too often in 
such wise as common sailors understand the Main, 
not as a treacherously shifting surface, a sheet of fab- 
ulous vicissitudes but always the immense mere 
buoyant platitude, 

Let this not be set against the promising author 
as a formidable judgment but only for what it is 
worth as the impression of one reporter. 


es SF 


Mr. Carse can write. For only an uncertain 
moment does he seem to hold writing above the aim 
of writing, which is to make the reader feel as the 
writer, to seize his busy soul and make him see. He 
does feel and see. He has movement, glow, color. 
Though here at the risk of seeming ungenerous one 
remarks that color itself is a phenomenon of sur- 
face, the thinnest slice of a wave of light. One 
drop of oil on a yard of water will catch all the 
undulating colors of the world. Horizons them- 
selves are phenomena of surface and wherever we 
stand they cage us with their everlasting rings. 
There are verticals as well as horizontals and it is 
their combination which gives us substance. 

This spot of ground we stand on was yesterday’s 
or may be tomorrow’s horizon, and it is only now 
that our eyes do not rove it with eagerness. The 
horizons shift around us as deceptively as the 
thimblerigger’s shell around the pea, yet the verticals 
of now and next and last cross at the eternal core. 
This might be offered as geometrical discrimination 
between the romantic and the real. At all events 
one salutes Mr. Carse for the great gifts he has and 
looks expectantly for him to go on writing—even if 
successful—in pursuit not only of the ever-beckon- 
ing illusion of horizon, but of tlie real perpendicular 
which, however he may wander, strikes out to the 
stars and down through his own stout heart to the 
deep-beating fiery heart of his world. 


Scene—An Island 


MR. FORTUNE’S MAGGOT. By Sytvia 
TownsEND Warner. New York: The Viking 
Press. 1927. $2. 

Reviewed by CHRISTOPHER MorLEy 


EV. Timothy Fortune was a simple-minded 
missionary who felt a call to go to Fanua, 
an imaginary island in The South Seas. In 

the course of several years of earnest friendliness 
there was only one “convert,” but whether it was 
Mr. Fortune who converted Lueli or the other way 
about, the reader of this frolic and tender fable may 
be left to ponder. 

It is not necessary to say much about Miss War- 
ner’s charming tale, but it should be said precisely 
and gratefully. The story is written with tranquil 
grace and a most dainty humor. “Lolly Willowes” 
enchanted deserving readers with its demure insinu- 
ations, but “Mr. Fortune’s Maggot” exceeds the 
earlier book as a fancy completely orbed, sustained 
to the end. There is health in Miss Warner’s ink: 
gaiety, tonic wit, tenderness never lacking real 
power. Some readers will probably want to reckon 
this tale a satire, an allegory, but it is too prettily 
done to burden it with literal symbolisms. The pure 
copper thread of the telegraph is not blemished by 
dull or covetous messages that pass along it; the 
shear electric efficacy of Miss Warner’s fable need 
not be coded into any doctrine. The account of how 
Mr. Fortune tried, on the clean sandy beaches of 
Fanua, to teach his pupil Pure Geometry; how this 
resulted in Lueli’s attempted suicide; and how Mr. 
Fortune, having taken Lueli’s god away from him, 
lost his own and himself carved a new idol for his 
segregation of one—all this is in the most winning 
vein of cheery mischief. Mr. Fortune’s attempt to 
describe an umbrella to Lueli who had never seen 
one, deserves quotation. 

An umbrella resembles the shell that would be formed by 
rotating an arc of curve about its axis of symmetry, attached 
to a cylinder of small radius whose axis is the same as the 
axis of symmetry of the generating curve of the shell. When 


not in use it is properly an elongated cone, but it is more 
usually helicoidal in form. 


It was after this that the poor Polynesian at- 
tempted to End It All. 

Yes, it is a delicious book, sprinkled here and 
there with passages that make one aware that Miss 
Warner is not merely a gracious humorist but a 
creator with enviable reserves of energy. “Mr, For- 
tune’s Maggot” (and maggot, by the way, has noth- 
ing to do with grubs or worms), like another recent 
work of gramarye, Mr. Fraser’s “Flower Phan- 
toms,” is a book for those who ask their literature 
to be something more than an arrangement in black 
and white. 

And (this is the real tribute to very cunning art) 
even Miss Warner herself, like Miranda, is surprised 
at the vitality of these island spells. In an unexpected 
but quite Shakespearean mood she exclaims a wist- 
ful little envoy to poor Mr. Fortune. When you 
come to that, you will feel, just as she did, how the 
true magician is always overcome by his own magic. 
You will feel the uneasy pang that succeeds the 
working of any delicate sorcery. You also will have 
left a fragment of your heart in the green escape of 
an island that never existed— 

This island 


Her own for ever, and I, her Caliban 
For aye her foot-licker. 


——— 





The next play in the Variorum Shakespeare, edited 


by Dr. Horace Heward Furness, Jr., will be “Corio- 


lanus,” 


and it will probably be ready for publication 
by J. B. Lippincott Company in the late summer or 
early autumn. During the five years occupied in the 
preparation of this volume, Dr. Furness has read 
1,200 texts of the play, 350 of them in German. 
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Origins of the War 


HE recently published “British Documents 

on the Origins of the War”* (British Li- 

brary of Information, New York), is the 
latest important contribution to the evidence which 
is being debated on two continents in the attempt 
to assign responsibility for the Great War. His- 
torians will doubtless discuss this question for 
generations, and doubtless will disagree; but the 
debate is of more than historical interest: the issues 
involved are shaping public opinion, they have been 
written into treaties, they are factors which cannot 
be neglected by those who seek the cause and cure 
of international misunderstanding. ‘Therefore the 
editors of The Saturday Review have asked a group 
of experts in the history of the war’s beginning to 
examine the new evidence now presented and com- 
ment on its significance. Charles Seymour discusses 
in this number the case for Austria, Bernadotte E. 
Schmitt the case for Great Britain; Sidney B. Fay 
the case for Germany. Next week Michael 
Florinsky will write upon Russian, and William L. 
Langner upon French, responsibility for the war. 
Professor Shotwell, who was to have written an 
introduction to this symposium, has been called to 
Europe, hence, this brief editorial note. 





Germany’s Part 


By Stoney B. Fay 
Smith College 

HE most interesting revelations in the re- 

cently published British Documents do not 

relate to Germany, but, naturally enough, 
to England herself and to her Entente friends. The 
“minutes” by Sir Edward Grey’s Foreign Office 
Secretaries, Sir Eyre Crowe and Sir Arthur Nicolson, 
show early in the crisis their deep distrust of Ger- 
many, their sympathy with the Franco-Russian point 
of view, and their pressure upon Sir Edward not to 
exercise any restraint upon Russia and_ thereby 
jeopardize England’s undertakings with Russia in 
regard to her Asiatic possessions. The passages sup- 
pressed from the original British Blue Book of 
1914, but now published with admirable complete- 
ness and precision, show that the important omissions 
were made chiefly to shield the reputation, not of 
England herself, but of the two Powers who were 
soon to become her allies. They indicate, for in- 
stance, England’s knowledge of Russia’s early de- 
cision for military measures, France’s strong support 
and encouragement of Russia, and President Poin- 
caré’s energetic rejection of Sir Edward Grey’s 
proposal of direct conversations between Vienna and 
St. Petersburg to settle amicably the threatened 
Austro-Serbian conflict even before the publication 
of the Austrian ultimatum. As these questions of 
England’s own policy and her relations to France 
and Russia are to be dealt with by others, we shall 
confine ourselves to new points in these British Docu- 
ments which touch Germany. 

There are two other reasons why these documents 
reveal relatively less that is new concerning Ger- 
many than those of the other Powers. One is that 
seven years ago the Kautsky Documents gave a very 
full record of Germany’s part. The other is that the 
British Blue Book of 1914 omitted less from the 
correspondence between London and Berlin than 
from that between London and the other capitals 
of Europe. 

The few documents prior to the Archduke’s 
murder show England and Germany on friendly 
terms in spite of the suspicions roused by the rumors 
of negotiations for an Anglo-Russian naval under- 
standing. A long report on the visit of the British 
fleet at Kiel describes the genuine cordiality with 
which the British officers and men had been every- 
where received and the German hopes that they 
might soon pay a return visit. The correspondent 
of the Daily Mail asked a British officer what was 
the state of feeling between the sailors of the two 
nations; the officer, not knowing his interlocutor, 
made the significant reply: “There is nothing the 
matter with the feeling if the press would 
only leave it alone.” 

On July 6, Prince Lichnowsky, returning to 

*British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898- 
1914. Edited by G, P. GoocH and HAroLp TEMPERLEY. 
Vol. XI. “Foreign Office Documents (June 28th-August 
4th, 1914).” Collected and Arranged with Introduction 
and Notes by J. W. HEapLAM-Monr-ey, Historical Adviser 
to the Foreign Office. London: Printed and Published ‘by 


His Majesty’s Stationary Office. 1926. New York: British 
Library of Information, 44 Whitehall Street. $3. 





London from Kiel and Berlin, told Sir Edward 
Grey privately and confidentially about the anxiety 
and pessimism which he believed he had just ob- 
served in Germany. “The murder of the Archduke 
had excited very strong anti-Serbian feeling in 
Austria; and he knew for a fact, though he did not 
know the details, that Austria intended to do some- 
thing.” The situation was exceedingly difficult for 
Germany, he said; if she told the Austrians that 
nothing must be done, she would be accused again 
of always holding back her ally; if she let events 
take their course, there was the possibility of very 
serious trouble. In view of this, but more espe- 
cially in view of the recent increases in the Russian 
army, the anti-German feeling in Russia, and the 
fears of some Anglo-Russian naval arrangement, 
there was some feeling in Germany “that trouble 
was bound to come and therefore it would be better 
not to restrain Austria and let the trouble come now, 
rather than later.” In saying these things, aside 
from whether they were true or not, the German 
Ambassador showed his earnest desire for peace and 
his lack of political wisdom. He apparently hoped 
to forestall possible trouble and to get Grey to 
exercise a moderating influence in Russia. But in 
reality he only strengthened that feeling of sus- 
picion and fear at the very moment when diplomatic 
tension made them a most dangerous psychological 
factor for war. Nor did he succeed in securing 
British moderating influence upon Russia. Upon 
the news of the Austrian ultimatum and Sanzonov’s 
hasty conclusion that it “meant war,” Sir Eyre 
Crowe made a significant minute, typical of the in- 
fluence which he continually exerted at Downing 
Street during the following critical days: 

The moment has passed when it might have been possible 
to enlist French support in an effort to hold Russia back. 

It is clear that France and Russia are decided to accept 
the challenge thrown out to them. Whatever we may think 
of the merits of the Austrian charges against Serbia, France 
and Russia consider that these are the pretexts, and that the 
bigger cause of Triple Alliance versus Triple Entente is 
definitely engaged. 

I think it would be impolitic, not to say dangerous, for 
England to attempt to controvert this opinion, or to en- 
deavor to obscure the plain issue, by any representation at 
St. Petersburg and Paris. 

And again, on July 27, Crowe noted that if 
Austria was determined on war with Serbia, “‘it 
would be neither possible nor wise and just to make 
any move to restrain Russia from mobilizing.” 
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Germany’s eleventh hour effort to exert mod- 
eration at Vienna, after learning the conciliatory 
Serbian reply and realizing the danger from Russia 
after all, received hardly any serious consideration 
in London. By July 29, but prior to hearing of 
Bethmann’s bid for British neutrality, there are in- 
dications that Downing Street already had made up 
its mind that war with Germany was probable. 
Upon the announcement of the Austrian declaration 
of war on Serbia, Crowe noted, “I think we should 
not, in present circumstances, issue the otherwise 
usual declaration of neutrality,” and Nicolson agreed. 
The British fleet had been ordered to its war sta- 
tion at Scapa Flow. And three despatches of July 
29 of Grey to Goschen in Berlin, although pub- 
lished in the British Blue Book of 1914 (Nos. 
88-89), now appear marked in the archives, “Not 
sent—War.” One of these (No. 89) was the one 
in which, “in a quite private and friendly way,” 
Grey gave his warning to Lichnowsky that, if 
Germany became involved, England might inter- 
vene. It was, however, not until Germany’s inten- 
tion to violate Belgium became clear that Sir Edward 
Grey abandoned his “hands free” attitude in speak- 
ing to the French and gave them the begged-for 
assurance of British support. 





British Policy in July, 1914 
By Bernapotre E, Scumrirr 
University of Chicago 
WO questions are raised by the new British 
documents on July, 1914. In the first 
place, did the “Blue Book” of 1914 give 
an accurate record of what had happened, or were 
essential documents either falsified or suppressed in 
order to conceal inconvenient facts? Secondly, 
does the complete correspondence—677 documents 
as against 164 published in 1914—compel a revision 
of judgment about British policy? 
As to the first, no important fact about British 
policy was kept back, except the statement of Sir 


Edward Grey, the foreign secretary, to both the 
Russian and the German ambassadors in London 
that he assumed Russia would mobilize. ‘The para- 
phrasing of telegrams (for protection of the ciphers) 
was honestly done, apart from one or two unimpor- 
tant slips which probably resulted from the haste 
of the compiling. About a quarter of the docu- 
ments published in 1914 were “edited” by the omis- 
sion of passages that might be disconcerting to Great 
Britain’s allies (and neutrals) or reveal the conduct 
of Germany and Austria in a more favorable light. 
The same verdict may be passed on the 513 new 
documents. By and large, the “Blue Book of 
1914” was a remarkably full and honest publica- 
tion, far more so than that issued by any other gov- 
ernment, ‘The answer to the second question is 
thus already indicated. The view of British policy 
created by the original “Blue Book” is not altered 
except in detail. Its motives, however, will be much 
understood, for in addition to the documents, the 
new publication gives the “minutes” of the foreign 
office officials which often tell more than a dozen 
despatches. 
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The British Government did not expect a grave 
crisis until about two days before the storm broke. 
On July 21, Sir Arthur Nicolson, the permanent 
under-secretary, observed, “I doubt if Austria will 
proceed to extreme measures—although Berlin is ap- 
parently anxious.” There was not the slightest 
suspicion that Berlin was “anxious” only lest Au- 
stria should not proceed with sufficient vigor and 
promptness. 

From the presentation of the Austrian ultimatum 
to the delivery of the Serbian reply, judgment was 
reserved in London. But Germany de- 
manded that the Austro-Serbian dispute be localized 
and Austria broke off diplomatic relations, the Brit- 
ish foreign office concluded that war was practically 
inevitable and was soon convinced, by Germany’s 
merely “passing on” British suggestions to Vienna, 
that she was forcing the pace. ‘The famous pro- 
posal of Sir Edward Grey for a conference in Lon- 
don was made with a feeling of despair, a feeling 


when 


that deepened as the days passed and Germany made 
no move for peace. At least none that was re- 
ported convincingly to London, for it was not until 
midnight of July 31-August 1, that any indication 
was received of serious German pressure on Au- 
stria; by this time, however, the news had come in 
of the German ultimate to Russia and France. The 
minutes of Sir Eyre Crowe, the assistant under- 
secretary, whose mother was a German and who 
was married to a German lady, are eloquent of the 
suspicion with which every German move, or failure 
to move, was regarded. 

The foreign office was apparently disposed to 
recognize that Austria was entitled to much satis- 
faction from Serbia; but it resented the attempt to 
ride rough-shod the other Powers. ‘The 
Serbian reply was held “reasonable,” and Russia 
right in going to the assistance of Serbia. In Nicol- 
son’s opinion, 


over 


Russia cannot and will not stand quietly by while Austria 

administers a severe chastisement to Serbia. She does not 
consider that Serbia deserves it, and she could not, in view 
of that feeling and of her position in the Slav world, 
consent to it. 
But whereas Russia was ready to negotiate a com- 
promise, Austria would make no concessions. There- 
fore the British Government, which was fully in- 
formed of the progress of Russian mobilization, 
would exert no pressure in St. Petersburg to retard 
or stop that measure. 

Russia cannot be expected to delay her own mobilization, 
which, as it is, can only become effective in something like 
double the time required by Austria and by Germany. 

As London saw the matter, however, the fate of 
Serbia was incidental. ‘The real issue was a con- 
flict between the Triple Alliance and the Triple 
Entente, or more accurately perhaps, of Germany 
and Austria against Russia and France, for Italy 
on the one hand and Great Britain on the other 
were both uncertain what they would do. There 
was a genuine fear for the future if Britain did 
not support Russia, for the ambassador in St. Peters- 
burg telegraphed: 

If we fail her now we cannot hope to maintain that 
friendly codperation with her in Asia which is of such 
vital importance to us. 

Both Nicolson and Crowe held very strongly that a 
diplomatic victory for the Central Powers weuld 
destroy the Entente and the European balance. 

Still, there was always the chance that peace 
would be preserved. Other crises had been weath- 
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ered, and although this one was “much more acute 
than any that Europe has had for generations,” 
Austria might yield at the last moment. So Great 
Britain refused to commit herself until war was a 
fact, in spite of repeated pleas from Russia and 
France for a declaration of solidarity and from Ger- 
many for a promise of neutrality. Not only was 
there the fear that a commitment would remove 
“the one restraining influence” 


on Germany or 
“induce and 


determine” France and Russia “to 
choose the path of war;” obviously the British Gov- 
ernment wished to be free, if war was avoided, to 
continue the policy followed hitherto of maintain- 
ing friendly relations with all Powers, which would 
be impossible if a pledge were given to either side. 

In this situation, Sir Edward Grey played the 
game honorably and manfully. On July 27, Crowe 
was already arguing for intervention. 

It is difficult not to remember the position of Prussia in 
1805, when she insisted on keeping out of the war which 
she could not prevent from breaking out between the other 
Powers over questions not, on their face, of direct interest 
to Prussia. 

The war was waged without Prussia in 1805. But in 

1806 she fell a victim to the Power that had won in 1805, 
and no one was ready either to help her or to prevent her 
political ruin and partition. 
On July 31, he returned to the charge in a long 
memorandum to Grey, in which he laid down three 
points. (1) “The theory that England cannot en- 
gage in a big war means her political suicide.” (2) 
“The whole policy of the Entente can have no 
meaning if it does not signify that in a just quarrel 
England would stand by her friends.” (3) “France 
has not sought the quarrel. It has been forced 
upon her.” Sir Edward agreed with his adviser, 
as can be seen from his “Twenty-Five Years.” 
But he knew that he had neither his cabinet nor 
public opinion behind him for such a policy. What 
he said to the French ambassador on July 31 is 
highly significant, 


The commercial and financial situation was exceedingly 
serious; there was danger of a complete collapse that would 
involve us and everyone else in ruin; and it was possible 
that our standing aside might be the only means of pre- 
venting a complete collapse of European credit, in which 


we should be involved. This might be a paramount con- 


sideration in determining our attitude. 

So on August 1, although it was known that Ger- 
many had addressed ultimata to Russia and France, 
Grey refused either “to give Germany any promise 
of neutrality,” or to promise assistance to France. 
Parliament, he told Paul Cambon, would not au- 
thorize the sending of an expeditionary force to 
the continent “unless our interests and obligations 
were deeply and desperately involved,” and he in- 
sisted that “we had no obligation” to help France. 
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This categorical statement, which was accepted 
by the French ambassador, ought to dispose once 
for all of the contention that Great Britain was 
bound to France by a “verbal agreement” or a 
“moral obligation,” or in some other manner. These 
new documents show, with the utmost clearness, 
that the promise given on August 2, to defend the 
French coasts against a German naval attack was 
conditional on such an attack being made, and that 
on August 3, after the German ultimatum to Bel- 
gium had become known in London, the British 
Government had not decided what to do, The de- 
mand that Germany respect the neutrality of Bel- 
gium was finally made at 9:30 a. m. on August 4; 
what Great Britain would have done if Germany 
had agreed to do so, is a question which the docu- 
ments do not answer, and which is academic. 

Perhaps the most impressive feature of the record 
is the coolness that prevailed in British diplomatic 
circles. Disappointed or angry as Grey, Nicolson, 
and Crowe were with the conduct of Germany, 
they never lost their heads. There were no frantic 
moments in Downing Street, as there were in St. 
Petersburg, Berlin and Paris. Though surprised 
by the suddenness and intensity of the crisis, Sir 
Edward Grey formulated his policy at once and 
adhered to it. He warned both Austria and Ger- 
many of the probable consequences of their action; 
he left Russia and France free to take their own 
decisions; within the limits imposed by the Euro- 
pean situation, he worked sincerely and steadfastly 
for peace; he declined to indicate the attitude of 
Great Britain until Germany had declared war. He 
was loyal to friend and foe alike, to the cabinet, 
to the interests of his country, and as the reviewer 
believes, to his own conscience. In the light of all 


that is now known about the tragic fortnight, some 
of his actions appear of doubtful wisdom; but he 
must be judged by what he knew in July, 1914, 
and by that standard Sir Edward Grey’s record is 
far better than that of any other statesmen who 
played a part in the great catastrophe. 





Austria-Hungary in 1914 


By CHARLES SEYMOUR 


F the 677 numbered documents in this col- 
lection, 104 are directly related to Austria- 
Hungary. A large number of others are 

less directly related. Of the 104, twenty-three 
were printed in the British White Paper issued soon 
after the outbreak of war. ‘The papers now printed 
for the first time, while they add details of interest 
and clarify the political situation in Austria-Hun- 
gary, do not materially alter the impression created 
by the earlier collection of selected documents. 
They consist of reports from Ambassador de Bunsen 
at Vienna, Consul Jones at Serajevo, and Consul 
Miiller at Budapest, telling of the assassination and 
the funeral of the Archduke, the effect upon public 
opinion in Austria and Hungary, debates in the 
Hungarian Chamber, the opinions of de Bunsen’s 
colleagues, details of Austrian mobilization. The 
information is confirmatory and elucidatory of what 
is already known from other sources. 

More significant, in a certain sense, are the in- 
dividual passages now printed which were deleted 
from the published documents in the earlier col- 
lections, Of the twenty-three published in 1914, 
sixteen were “edited.” Most of these were para- 
phrased and in every case with complete honesty and 
accuracy. Many of the deleted passages were in- 
significant phrases or references to other documents 
not included in the first collection; such omissions 
clearly resulted from the desire to avoid confusion. 
This was legitimate and praiseworthy editing. Some 
of the omissions, however, were obviously dictated 
by policy. Thus the opinions of the Italian Am- 
bassador at Vienna, as quoted by de Bunsen, were 
consistently omitted in Nos. 150, 166, 175, 248, 
287, 307, 676. The omitted passages represented 
the Italian Ambassador as intensely critical of 
Austrian policy, and if they had been published 
would have laid the British open to the charge of 
fomenting trouble between Italy and her former 
ally. Several passages were deleted in which de 
Bunsen quotes his Russian and French colleagues; if 
printed in 1914 they would certainly have caused 
political embarrassment. Thus in No. 248 the 
Russian Ambassador is reported as stating, after 
Austria’s refusal to authorize direct conversations, 
that the “Russian Minister of War is bellicose and 
Emperor of Russia already very angry, so that the 
least thing might precipitate conflict.” In Nos. 295 
and 307 statements referring (inaccurately) to 
Russia’s mobilization were left out. In No. 676 
was omitted the statement of the Russian Ambas- 
sador that he would have been willing to approve 
Austrian occupation of Belgrade or even more Serb 
territory. Similarly in Nos. 199, 265, statements 
of the French Ambassador were not printed in 1914. 
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Certain of these passages, like the remark of the 
Russian Ambassador cited above, might be inter- 
preted as helping to justify Austria. No. 175 con- 
tains a passage (deleted in 1914) in which the 
Italian Ambassador proposes a formula of com- 
promise; No. 199 refers to a suggestion of the Ger- 
man Ambassador in Paris intimating Germany’s 
willingness to mediate; No. 265 contains the opinion 
of the French Ambassador that because of the Serb 
peril to the integrity of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, Vienna was compelled to reduce Serbia to 
impotency or to lose her South Slav provinces, and 
his further opinion that Germany was not anxious 
for a European war. The passages now printed for 
the first time thus tend to confirm the conclusions 
of the moderate revisionist students of the crisis. 
This does not imply, however, that the British sought 
in 1914 to cover up facts. If the opinion of the 
French Ambassador was omitted, that of Ambas- 
sador de Bunsen himself, which emphasized the 
provocation given Austria by the development of 
Serb chauvinism, was printed in full in 1914. And 
in No. 307 de Bunsen’s report on the restraining in- 
fluence of Berlin was published without abbreviation. 
The collection of 1914, if politically discreet, was 
historically honest. 

The new documents throw interesting light on 


—— 
————. 


certain moot points. De Bunsen refers to the com- 
plaints that the funeral of the Archduke was not 
befitting his station, but minimizes any political 
significance that might be attached to the simplicity 
of the ceremonies. “It is difficult to believe that 
there could have been any intention to conduct the 
proceedings in a manner unbefitting the exalted 
rank of the victims. . . . I am informed that the 
ceremonies followed closely the traditional ‘Spanish’ 
rites of the Imperial Court.” His picture of Tschir- 
schky, that of a man determined to push Austria to 
firm measures, is entirely out of tune with the good 
natured eulogies delivered before the German 
Parliamentary investigating committee. “T'schirsky, 
I feel sure,” he wrote to Nicolson on July 17, “is 
doing nothing to restrain this country. He confessed 
to me lately that he did not believe in the possibility 
of improved relations between Austria and Serbia, 
and the German Military Attaché does not conceal 
his belief that the hour of condign punishment for 
Serbia is approaching.” ‘This of course was after 
the German Kaiser had expressed his displeasure at 
Tschirsky’s intimation of restraint upon Austria, 
which, as Renouvin suggests, was doubtless passed on 
to the German Ambassador and encouraged him in 
the attitude de Bunsen describes. ‘The whole tenor 
of the new documents is opposed to Montgelas’s 
conclusion that “the possibility that the Austro- 
Serbian war like others . . . might lead to further 
complications, was well weighed, but the risk was 
thought very small, in view of the slight provo- 
cation.” 

De Bunsen, it is true, recognizes fully, as do all 
serious historians, the extent of the provocation, but 
his despatches emphasize equally the general impres- 
sion that an Austrian attack upon Serbia must lead to 
the intervention of Russia. Apart from the warning 
(or threat) given Szapary by Poincaré, Schebeko at 
Vienna made no secret of his conviction that “Russia 
would inevitably be drawn in” if Austria pushed the 
war against Serbia. If Berchtold failed to realize 
this, he stands convicted of criminal myopia. ‘The 
documents also weaken Montgelas’s misleading con- 
clusion that “Austria-Hungary’s only aim was to 
maintain the status quo.’ ‘This was true of the 
Hapsburg Empire, but by no means true of the 


Balkans. De Bunsen did not know of Berchtold’s 
Balkan program, drafted before the murder of 


the Archduke, but his despatches leave no doubt of 
the conviction of the Italian, French, and Russian 
Ambassadors that if Austria were permitted to 
proceed against Serbia it would result in a revolu- 
tion in the Balkan balance. 

On the other hand, de Bunsen’s despatches con- 
firm the fact that while the direct Russo-Austrian 
conversations were proceeding, the Russian mobil- 
ization, as Montgelas avers with the acquiescence 
of Gooch, “suddenly tore the threads asunder,” by 
forcing German mobilization. “Unfortunately,” 
wrote de Bunsen, “these conversations at St. Peters- 
burg and Vienna were cut short by the transfer of 
the dispute to the more dangerous ground of a direct 
conflict between Germany and Russia.” It should 
be observed, however, that de Bunsen knew noth- 
ing of the discussions in secret Austria councils, now 
known to us, which lead even such careful historians 
as Renouvin and Gooch to reject the possibility of 
any sincere concession on the part of Austria. A 
telegram signed by Francis Joseph and sent at 1:06 
P, M. July 31, before the news of the Russian 
mobilization had reached Vienna, betrays the 
determination of the Hapsburg Government: “A 
rescue of Serbia by Russian intervention at the 
present time would bring about the most serious 
consequences for my territories and and therefore 
it is impossible for me to permit such an interven- 
tion. I am aware of the full meaning and extent 
of my decision.” ‘This determination, illustrated 
by the hastening of the declaration of war on Serbia, 
July 28, so as to present Europe with a fait accompli, 
may be read all through the crisis, in the Goos and 
Hoyos papers as well as in the despatches of de 
Bunsen. It justifies Renouvin’s conclusion that if, 
in formulating a precise judgment we ought to 
emphasize the decisions thoughtfully arrived at by 
the Chancelleries before the military seized control, 
major responsibilities rest upon Vienna. It is true 
that Russian mobilization forced the intervention of 
Germany. But it is certain that long before tech- 
nical military factors entered the situation, and no 
matter how great her provocation, Austria-Hungary 
in cold blood decided upon violent action against 
Serbia and that on July 31 when faced with the 
imminence of Russian intervention, she held to this 
decision. 
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A Great Sceptic 


COLONEL BOB INGERSOLL. By Cameron 
Rocers. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
1927. $3. 

Reviewed by Liroyp Morris 
Author of “The Rebellious Puritan” 
EADERS of his earlier book, “The Mag- 
nificent Idler,” will find no cause for dis- 
appointment in Mr. Rogers’s latest venture 
in biography. His life of Ingersoll is an admirable 
achievement, sound in scholarship, vivid as_por- 

traiture, and lively as dramatic narrative. It is a 

worthy successor to his study of Whitman, and 

should establish Mr. Rogers among the most accom- 
plished of the younger American biographers. 

Contemporary biographers, by way of Mr. 
Strachey and the French tradition, have found their 
exemplar in Plutarch; biography has once more be- 
come an art of narrdétive, like fiction, and has ceased 
to be an exercise in exposition. ‘To this conception 
of his art Mr. Rogers brings an appropriate equip- 
ment. He commands the resources of a competent 
novelist, and he uses them skilfully in the presenta- 
tion of his subject. So carefully has he designed 
and proportioned his narrative, sc excellently has 
he conceived and represented the character of_ his 
protagonist, that his book, despite its abundant docu- 
mentation, reads with the grace, fluency, and interest 
of a good novel. 

That this is the case is an evidence rather of Mr. 
Rogers’s talent than of the ductility of his material. 
Few tasks would seem to be more difficult than that 
of reviving the figure of an orator whose orations 
are no longer acceptable models of eloquence, of 
an agnostic whose beliefs seem today “astonishingly 
mild and strangely obvious.” Yet Robert Ingersoll 
was abundantly representative of the America of his 
period, and he was representative as well of an 
intellectual and moral courage which we might be 
happy to consider characteristically American. In 
certain ways Mr. Rogers has provided, in his 
vigorous and sympathetic portrait of the “Great 
Agnostic,” an. efficacious antidote to the pangs pro- 
duced by “Elmer Gantry;” it is comforting to re- 
member that Ingersoll sacrificed a political career to 
the integrity of his skepticism. 

The major historical interest of Mr. Rogers’s 
volume is concentrated in the second half, which 
deals with Ingersoll’s public career after the Civil 
War in the apogee of his fame as a lawyer, a 
formidable influence in national politics, an orator 
and controversialist, a celebrated pleader for the 
“faith in honest doubt.” ‘This portion of his nar- 
rative Mr. Rogers has enlivened with vignettes of 
the principal figures of the time; Garfield and 
Blaine, Beecher and Talmage, Whitman and Bur- 
roughs, Mark Twain and others with whom Inger- 
soll came into relation. But I find the principal 
literary interest of the volume in Mr. Rogers’s 
account of the childhood and youth of Ingersoll 
and his brother. ‘These chapters, tender and wise 
and humorous, are notable for their beauty and 
insight; they constitute an imaginative reconstruc- 
tion of a pioneer childhood that, as an example of 
literary virtuosity, is most impressive. 





The Story of a Boy 


KIT O’BRIEN. By Epcar Lee Masters. New 
York: Boni & Liveright. 1927. $2.50. 

HIS is a good boy’s book and an even better 

book about boys. That is, it is written for 

the mature reader, and yet probably, like 
“Huckleberry Finn,” good for boys too. Kit is a 
wanderer, oppressed by uneven justice, buffeted 
from experience to experience which he does not 
fully understand, trying to do right, but afraid. 
The story is of the small-town and river world as 
he sees it, the characters are as he sees them; it is 
human nature through a boy’s psychology and this 
enables Mr. Masters to deal strokes of pathos and 
irony as if from ambush, But though a social doc- 
ument (again like “Huckleberry Finn”’) it is so only 
because it is a simple, effective, and very human 
story. George who knows boys because he has com- 
mon sense and a kind heart, Miss Siddons, the proud 
outcast, and her Ernest—they float through the boy’s 
narrative with a brilliancy lent to them by an adult 
imagination which sees them for all that they were, 
but they never lose perspective in the narrative. In- 
deed this is a fine story, humanly and delicately con- 
ceived, and written with a simplicity that itself is 
style worthy of a poet. 
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Ex Lubris Carissimis 


ONZALO, in “The Tempest,” would have 
(5 been a good committee-man for the Book 
J of the Month Club. It appears that his 
taste was unerring, and he was the first editor of a 
Desert Island Selection such as has often occupied 
the ingenuities of columnists. It was he who fur- 
nished the cutcast Prospero with books for his isola- 
tion; and apparently he knew Prospero’s tastes so 
well that he could choose (Act 1, Scene 2, 166-168 ) 
just those volumes which were the duke’s dearest. 
Well does Miranda cry “Would I might see that 
man!” All this, however pleasing to the fancy, 
does not satisfy reason. No one but yourself really 
knows what books are most precious to you. The 
associations that make them so are obscure and 
private. Life, so long for thought but so brief for 
effective communication, will never offer sufficient 
leisure to explain in full the reasons why particular 
copies mean so much. There are many experts on 
the punctilio of editions, which is a kind of exact 
science, with its works of reference and its collation 
data. But the matter of Association Copies is quite 
other; there the amorist rises from mere lust to a 
high tenderness. He rises into the third and tris- 
megist class of collectors as they are outlined in the 
Order of Morning Prayer. There you will find 
rubricated the First Collect for the Day; the 
Second Collect for Peace; the Third Collect for 
Grace. Among prizers of Association Books there 
can be, thank heaven, no experts; your associations 
are your own. 
While I think of it, what a pleasant motto for 
the library of Duke University would be that line 
of Prospero’s—My library was dukedom large 


enough. 
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I was thinking particularly of these matters 


‘because the other day Leary’s old bookstore in 


Philadelphia, where I first learned something of the 
pleasure of book-hunting, returned to its new build- 
ing on the old site—g South Ninth Street—where 
it has been for fifty years. (The business will 
celebrate its centennial in 1937). Compared. to 
most of Leary’s alumni I am a mere freshman; it 
is only a little over twenty years since I bought my 
first Leary book as a boy of sixteen. Mr. A. Ed- 
ward Newton, at the celebration dinner given in 
the store, the other evening, was bragging that it 
was forty-seven years since he made his first pur- 
chase there, a copy of White’s “ Selborne,”’ and there 
are many of Leary’s bibliophiladelphians far more 
veteran than he. But for him, as for me and in; 
numerable others, Leary lit the lamp, as he does 
in Stevenson’s poem. Though the Caliph Newton’s 
little copy of “Selborne,” when he showed it to me, 
did not seem a genuine Leary trove because it ante- 
dated the days of the little price-figure written in 
blue pencil with a slanting dash above it—Philip 
Warner’s hand, I believe. That, for us of the 
later generations, is the sterling stigma of Leariana. 
I cannot be positive which was my own first pur- 
chase. I know that one of the prime advices Dr. 
Gummere gave our freshman English class, that 
autumn of 1906, was to find our way to Leary’s; 
where, he said, we might very likely learn more 
about literature than in any classroom lectures, 
But the freshman, learning his way about the new 
strange world of college, had little time (and in- 
deed less money) to go junketting to town. So the 
earliest date I find in any of my Leariana is March 
30, 1907—yes, and Ex Libris boldly scribed, 
probably for the first time. I don’t find that self- 
conscious phrase in any of my previous acquisitions 
—mostly the little Altemus reprints, bought for 19 
cents at Hochschild Kohn’s in Baltimore. So I put 
the Anthology of English Poetry edited by a Ph.D. 
in Peoria as my first Leary. I don’t mention the 
editor’s name, for even at the age of sixteen I found 
his comments jejune. I see that I marked with an 
exclamation his prefatory note that “the arrange- 
ment is such that the study of English poetry is 
made scientific, and, as far as possible, all vagueness 
and illusions are removed from its teaching.” And 
I queried his remark that “Pope is a second-rate 
poet because he could not create a dynamic phrase.” 
Hum: I evidently thought then, as I do now, that 
that is the one thing in which Pope was supreme 


pontiff. Perhaps it was this Peoria editor who first 
instigated in me my unmannerly doubts upon the 
general run of textbook annotations on literature. 
Yet the anthology was well chosen, and became a 
real thesaurus to me; I pasted into it all sorts of 
newspaper reprints of famous poems and marked 
with heavy stripes of red chalk lines that excited me. 

That is an example of what I mean when I say 
that no one can play Gonzalo for you. There is a 
book, in itself worthless, that is very dear to me; 
but Gonzalo, making a ransack of my shelves to 
fit me out for the Bermoothes, would never choose 
it. It is a confession of weakness, but I have many 
books that I should be sorry to lose. And they are 
so dispersedly and disorderly arranged that in any 
sudden emergency (such as was suggested by a blaze 
we once had in our chimney) I could not possibly 
pick them out. Therefore I have frequently 
thought that I would rout round among them, make 
a list of (let us say) fifty or a hundred that I re- 
gard as essential to my own private felicity, and 
put these in a box convenient for immediate trans- 
port in case of fire, collision or scuttling. I am 
not really much of a sentimentalist about books; 
in case of necessity I could quite honestly cut myself 
down to half a dozen. With the Bible, Shakespeare, 
Blake, Keats, Whitman, and a good anthology of 
verse, I could repopulate my mind, yes, and give 
Miranda the equivalent of a course at Bryn Mawr. 
To these I would want Gonzalo to add if possible 
my old Wentworth’s Algebra, and some Stevenson, 
Conrad, and O. Henry. Chaucer and Virgil would 
be desirable too. But I frankly admit I could get 
along without them. 

So the list of fifty (or a hundred) that I should 
compile, as a bill of lading for my Gonzalo, would 
be not so much of necessities as of the things 
specially dear to me for tinctures of affection. 
Some of them he would know, if he had time to 
make a general search, by their having Ex Libris 
Carissimis written in them, an ejaculation of en- 
thusiasm that I have occasionally inscribed in 
favorite volumes—and once even (if I must be 
honest) in one written by myself; I shan’t tell you 
which. All book-impassioned zealots have their 
own little tricks: I know one wise collector who, 
aware of his heirs’ ignorance of the finer shades of 
significance in his library, has pasted in his special 
treasures a little gold-paper star. ‘This is to serve 
as a sort of Stop—Look—Listen signal, a warning 
that that volume is not to be disposed of without 
expert advice. But our Gonzalo, by the terms of 
our fancy, must do his choosing hastily, In the 
dead of darkness the gates of Milan are opened; 
the rotten careass of a boat waits some leagues at 
sea. ‘Therefore some private memorandum for the 
honest old counsellor. 
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I wonder, though, if I should have the restraint 
to keep my list private? For the almost irresistible 
impulse of the inoculate is to tell others his happy 
symptoms; and the patterns of humane and humor- 
ous interest that exfoliate from a book that one 
cherishes are intricate and tempting. If I could 
tell in full (which I should not dream of doing) 
the adventures of my favorite copy of “Leaves of 
Grass,” a little leather-bound thin-paper edition given 
me ten years ago by Mr. Mitchell Kennerley, I 
should have the dangerous burden of a novel on my 
hands. I remember—one of the earliest of that 
copy’s crises—that I took it in my pocket when I 
had to make up my mind whether or not to apply 
for exemption from the military draft in 1917; I 
sat by a small stream not far from Wyncote, Pa., 
and wrote down in parallel columns, on a blank 
page at the back, my own special reasons pro and 
con going to war. That was not as easy a decision 
as you might imagine, and I set out my arguments 
on both sides with much candor. I destroyed the 
page afterward when, the book lying on my table 
in a newspaper office, I found one of my colleagues 
reading my forgotten dialogue with much interest. 
Or my “Trivia,” my “Mirror of the Sea,” my 
Rupert Brooke—I should like to set down some 
memorandum for Gonzalo about those special cop- 
ies. As Harry B. Smith says in the preface to his 
famous Sentimental Library (my copy of which 
he honored with the wittiest inscription I have ever 
seen, but too charming for quotation) the passion 
for palavering about his books is the dread malady 
of every collector. I shall resist it as long as I can; 
yet I don’t trust Gonzalo as much as Prospero did. 
And was there, among those Island Nights’ Enter- 
tainments, a single book apt for young Miranda? 

CHRISTOPHER Morey 
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Books of Special Interest 


Money 


WEALTH, VIRTUAL WEALTH AND 
DEBT. The Solution of the Economic 
Paradox. By FREDERICK Soppy. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1926. $3.50. 

Reviewed by FRANK H. KNIGHT 
University of Iowa 
OMEWHAT to the reviewer’s surprise, 
this book has proven well worth the 

time and effort of a careful reading. Sur- 
prisingly, because, in general, when the 
specialist in natural science takes time off 
to come over and straighten out the theory 
of economics he shows himself even dumber 
than the academic economist, and because, 
in particular, Soddy’s pamphlet on Cartesian 
Economics which we read some years ago 
did not promise to set a new precedent in 
this regard. The queerest feature of such 
attempts is that the man trained in exact 
science typically falls down precisely where 
one would suppose he would shine, namely 
in logical consistency and the ability to 
preserve a distinction between constants and 
variables in a quantitative system. These 
limitations apply conspicuously to the book 
under notice, and it is in spite of them that 
it has value. 

The argument is addressed to two main 
problems or tasks, First, the author essays 
to outline the fundamentals of an objective 
and within limits exact science of economics, 
and secondly, he attacks the ever-fascinating 
problem of money. His effort to establish 
a conception of physical wealth, subject to 
a principle of conservation and_inter- 
pretable in relation to physical energy, must 
be briefly dismissed. The more one labors 
with this attractive hypothesis, the more 
one is forced to the conclusion that it simply 
is not in accord with the facts. Magnitudes 
of wealth and productive capacity, whether 
thought of in human terms of usefulness 
or mechanical terms of exchange power, 
change absolutely whenever a human being 
changes his (or her!) mind; and the mass- 
energy relations of mind-changes are as un- 
important in this connection as they are 
obscure—if their very existence is anything 
but a metaphysical inference based on the 
monistic bias of the scientific intellect. 


‘there 


If the term “Life” in Ruskin’s famous 
definition of wealth (which is accorded a 
central position in the author’s argument) 
can be given any physically quantitative 
meaning at all, it is not one which is 
relevant to the discussion of human policies 
of action, social or private. For the pur- 
pose of such a discussion, and under the 
conditions of any real or conceivable civil- 
ization, life certainly means life value, and 
not life quantity. Moreover, the author 
practically admits this and couches the 
treatment of his practical thesis in terms of 
index numbers, while of the essential mean- 
ing and tremendous practical problems in- 
volved in these he is blissfully oblivious. 
He repeatedly stresses the point that there 
is no equivalence between time spent in 
creating instruments of production and that 
spent in making them productive, failing 
to see that either ethically or mechanically 
is the same kind and amount of 
equivalence here as between any other forms 
of human exertion or thought-taking, or 
any value magnitudes whatever. Under 
competitive individualism, human activity 
“tends” to receive a “reward” equal to its 
differential contribution to the total social 
result, whether the activity is digging po- 
tatoes or threshing wheat, a routine pro- 
ductive operation or invention, manage- 
ment, promotion, abstinence, or clearing 
land of trees or aborigines. We are glad 
to agree that there is little ethical sig- 
nificance about the equivalence in any case, 
to commend the chemist for recognizing the 
fact in this one instance, and to call the 
general principle to the attention of ortho- 
dox economists—and especially of the 
single-taxers. 

The practical thesis of the book is dis- 
tinctly unorthodox, but is in our opinion 
both highly significant and theoretically 
correct. In the abstract, it is absurd and 
monstrous for society to pay the commercial 
banking system “interest” for multiplying 
several fold the quantity of medium of ex- 
change when (a) a public agency could do 
it at negligible cost, (b) there is no sense in 
having it done at all, since the effect is 
simply to raise the price level, and (c) im- 
portant evils result, notably the frightful 
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A WOMAN WHO STAYED AT 
HOME — and made of it a refuge for genius 


An Account of the Last Great 
Salon—That of Mme. Arman de 
Caillavet in Paris—and of her 
influence on Anatole France 


THRE LAST 
SALON 


Anatole France and 
His Muse 


By Jeanne Maurice Pouquet 


Translated by LEWIS GALANTIERE, with an Introduction 
by MONTGOMERY BELGION 


The word salon has magic in it; all who care in the 
least for letters have been eager to gain a shadow of 
a perception of its wit and grace. 
reader watches the development of a great writer and 
of the period—Alexandre 
Dumas Fils, Jules Lemaitre, Pierre Loti, Marcel 
Proust, the Comtesse de Noailles, and many more. 


Harcourt, Brace and Company 
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Just ready, $3.50 
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instability of the whole economic system 
and its periodical collapse in crises, which 
are in large measure bound up with the 
variability and uncertainty of the credit 
structure if not directly the effect of it. 
Nor is the cost a bagatelle; if the amount 
of created bank currency in the United 
States be placed roughly at thirty-five bil- 
lions and the average rate of bank interest 
at six per cent, it will be seen to amount 
to well over twice the interest on the na- 
tional debt, and to several per cent of the 
total national income. Yet we must em- 
phasize the qualification, “in the abstract.” 

Many serious problems are raised by the 
proposal to prohibit banks from following 
the “treasonable practice of uttering false 
money.” The author has apparently never 
heard of the controversy over the banking 
versus the currency principles—as he has not 
heard of the mathematical economists and 
several generations of predecessors in the 
endeavor to create an exact science of 
economics—and he shows no recognition of 
the real and important relations between 
commercial banking and the creation of 
new capital and its guidance into use. 
These problems cannot be gone into here, 
but we can say with assurance that if this 
book leads economists to go into them as 
they deserve it will render the world a 
service of inestimable value. It will then 
be easy to forgive the author his errors and 
inconsistencies, the eloquence and cocky airs 
of the novice, and even the sheer nonsense 
of his later chapters purporting to outline a 
quasi-mathematical economic theory. The 
concepts of wealth, virtual wealth (money), 
and debt emphasize important and neglected 
distinctions, and in general it is a brilliantly 
written and brilliantly suggestive and stim- 
ulating book. 





A Clumsy Forgery 


THE BOOK WITHOUT A NAME. 
Anonymous. Brentanos. 1926. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Epwarp DAVISON 


‘THis book purports to be “the eighteenth 
century journal of an unmarried Eng- 
lish lady addressed to her natural son.” 
Anybody with a slight knowledge of life 
and literature in the England of that day 
will recognize it as spurious on five minutes’ 
acquaintance. In point of vocabulary, 
style, and opinion the book is a monstrous 
anachronism. The very way in which the 
author avoids mentioning, save in the most 
vague and indirect manner, matters of con- 
temporary fact is in itself suspicious. Her 
journal shows signs of exceptionally careful 
“editing.” But “E. R. P.,” the alleged 
editor (I question his sex), could scarcely 
avoid slipping somewhere. One instance, 
plainly irrefutable, will be sufficient to 
prove the journal a sprawling forgery. Our 
eighteenth century lady, records reading 
Bishop Percy’s “Reliques” in July, 1770. 
She refers to the book as “new.” Actually 
it was first published five years previously. 
In 1770 Percy was not a Bishop. He was 
not even Dean of Carlisle before 1778. 
The alleged author of our journal died in 
1776. In 1782, six years later, Percy suc- 
ceeded {o the Bishopric of Dromore. It 
therefore seems unnecessary to allude in de- 
tail to the author’s extraordinary foresight 
in anticipating the French Revolution, to 
her premature antipathies (expressed in 
terms such as the century scarcely knew) 
for the Church, slavery, prize-money— 
called “blood-money”—the institution of 
marriage, and righteous resistance of 
America. We are to believe that she ran 
naked at dawn in her father’s park, and 
encouraged her child to do so too; that she 
associated on equal terms with gypsies in 
the glades of Epping Forest, this in an 
epoch when gypsies dared not show their 
faces anywhere near a game preserve; that 
she read Rousseau’s Emile” and his “Con- 
trat Sociale” while they were almost hot 
from the Amsterdam press although she was 
living in country seclusion in England, that 
she preferred Marcus Aurelius and Zeno to 
Jesus Christ, and wished to be cremated 
rather than buried. She was a pacifist and 
dissented from the popular prejudice against 
the Jews. Her sympathy with Nature would 
have done credit to Wordsworth or Shelley. 
It even extended to the love of snakes, 
especially adders—“I often catch one by the 
tail and stroke it with gentle touch, with- 
cut its ever attempting to harm me.” She 
had read everything, everything, that is, 
that we in 1926 have read and remembered 
from her century. But such eighteenth 
century perfection will never do. One 
thing only is lacking in the make-up of our 
author: that is, a sense of humor of which 
there is not so much as a candle’s beam in 
all her three hundred pages. 
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| University 


H} The University of Chicago 
i} Press is one of the Univer- 
sity’s important contributions 
to an intelligent reading pub- 
lic. Its books, recording and 
interpreting the progress of 
knowledge through the years, 
are known throughout the 
world. Its imprint is a guar- 
anty of excellence. 
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Brains of Rats 
and Men 


By 
C. JUDSON HERRICK 


It is one of the most readable 
volumes in the field of public 
education in science. It 
summarizes all that is known 
about the processes of the 
mind. $3.00 





















Your Bookstore sells the 
books of the University of 
Chicago Press. 
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A Bibliography of 
Writings on the English 
Language 


By ArtHur G. KENNEDY 





By the chronological arrangement 
of titles and the inclusion of all 
important reviews and notices of 
books, the author has provided 
the student of the history of Eng- 
lish philology with a detailed in- 
dex to investigations in the Eng- 
lish language as a whole or in 
any part of the field from the be- 
ginning of printing down to the 
end of 1922. He has included all 
phases of the scientific study of 
the English language, including 
the theory and method of the 
study and teaching of the 
language. $25.00 
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Adam In 
Moonshine 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 
Midsummer, moonshine, youth 
and romance—the amazing ad- 
ventures of young Adam Stewart. 
The first novel of an author 
widely known as a critic of rare 
humor and penetration. $2.50 
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METHODIST 
SAINT 


By Herbert Asbury 


“He is now able to write of 
Methodist preachers, even 
plupious ones, with tolerance 
and amusement and without 
an appreciable rise of blood 
pressure. ...He has pro- 
duced a_ highly readable 
book, well balanced, well 
grounded in research and 
altogether a book so well 
done that I am tempted to 
call it a  masterpiece.”— 


Charles Lee Snider, in The 
New York Herald Tribune. 
$5.00 





THE CROSS 
By Sigrid Undset 


“Fru Undset so commands 
her art that in mere words 
life becomes the vivid, stalk- 
ing, tragic thing which is 


reality. ... Her characters, 
though foreign-born and 
moving in the days of 


medieval Norway, step so 
humanly and valiantly across 
her pages that they live to- 
day, our friends, our deep 
concern.”—-The Boston 


Transcript 


$3.00 
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THE 
ORPHAN 
ANGEL 


By 
Elinor Wylie 


$2.50 











LOVE iS ENOUGH 


By Francis Brett Young 
At Last—A Novel for Normal People 


“The book brings to us once again the chance to lose ourselves in the lives of 
human beings who are real enough to be our companions, touching enough to 
win our sympathies.”—Hugh Walpole, in The New York Herald-Tribune. 
“After finishing the novel, its characters are as familiar as people we have 
known for a lifetime. . . . His realistic fidelity and portraiture of the country 
gentry, clergy and country doctors are reminiscent of Trollope’s Cathedral 
stories.”—Edwin Clark, in The New York Times. 


2 vols., boxed, $5.00 


LUD-IN-THE-MIST 


By Hope Mirrlees 


“Its beauty is no surface decoration of pictures and cadences but the distillation 

of a rich knowledge of human beings as they have been and still are.” —Mary 
Ross, in The New York Herald Tribune. 

“Miss Mirrlees takes her place among the few writers of our generation that 

have made fantasy charming and in an artistic sense significant. Lud-in-the- 

Mist is an allegory, a fairy tale, a quietly beautiful picture . . . wisely and 

enchantingly written out of a poetic approach to life.”—The New York Times. 


$2.50 


ARIANE 


By Claude Anet 


“A tense fragment from the oldest drama in the world... . The reader will be 

enamored of Ariane and charmed by M. Anet’s invention of a tale of ‘pure’ love, 

or else be without heart or emotions, or a sense of tenderness toward youth and 
love.” —Harrison Smith in The New York Herald Tribune. 

“It is a provocative, stimulating book whose searching, detached recital of two 

individual lives is uncommonly interesting.” —Edwin Clark in The New York Times. 


2nd Printing $2.50 


FIRE UNDER THE ANDES 
By Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant 


“It is no small distinction to have been able to compose such vivid, scholarly, 

rounded portraits of Amy Lowell, Justice Holmes and Professor Copeland— 

portraits that live in their own right and place this book among the recent 

chronicles of living Americans—which may be read and reread for a picture 

of living currents in our day.”—Herbert J. Seligmann, in the New York 
Evening Sun. 


Camera studies by E. O. Hoppé, $4.00 


LATTERDAY SYMPHONY 
By Romer Wilson 


“There is a special interest to Americans in Miss Wilson’s portrayal of 
Jackson, the Negro. She is able to see and to imagine the tragedy of color 
which hangs like a veil between him and many of his desires, to trace the 
rending conflicts of the black and the white strains which produced him.” 
—Mary Ross, in The Nation, 
“The book is inhabited by several very distinct ghosts, as sad as they are 
clever, in particular an American Negro, whose mood, while quite in harmony 
with the neurasthenic fireworks about him, remains at the same time fresh 
and strong and young. A book that is skilful, delicate, fastidious, sub- 
terranean, and very much of our times.”—The New Republic, 


BYZANTINE PORTRAITS 
By Charles Diehl 


Translated by Harold Bell 


“He has imparted life and movement to the glittering but stiff and hieratic 
history of the Eastern Empire. His style is full of color and he has a natural 
taste for splendor and pageantry. His understanding of human nature 
enables him to translate ancient records. into language comprehensible to 
people of today. Beneath the heavy imperial robes he sees the man or 
woman who wore them.”—The Christian Science Monitor. 
$5.00 











THE HOUSE 
WITHOUT 
WINDOWS 


By Barbara New- 
hall Follett 


“ |. . The profoundest reve- 
lation of a child’s love of 
beauty yet in American 
prose. Her style is... 
pellucid; her sense of cor- 
roborative detail perfect.... 
The House Without Win- 
dows will interest anybody 
who cares a snap of his 
fingers for beauty and good 
writing.’"—H oward MM, 
Jones, in The New York 

World 

$2.00 
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CHICAGO 


By Maurine Watkins 


The First Selection of 

George Jean Nathan for 

the New Series, The 
Theatre of Today 


Maurine Watkins, whose 
play, “Chicago”  satirizes 
the habit which that city 
has of glorifying the Amer- 
ican girl murderess, has had 
the high praise of her men- 
tor, Professor Baker of 
Yale. Chicago, beside its 
entertainment value as a 
play to see and read, has 
claims to attention as a so- 
cial document. 


$2.00 





NIGGER 
HEAVEN 


By 
Carl Van Vechten 
$2.50 





Alfred A. Knopf 
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May Sinclair 


adds to her long list of 
notable achievements an- 
other remarkable novel 


The 
Allinghams 


By the author of “Anne Severn and 
the Fieldings”, “Mary Olivier’, etc. 





“‘Miss Sinclair has done a very big 
thing in ‘The Allinghams’ and she 
has done it supremely well...it is as 
definite, as true a survey of the com- 
plexities of life as we have ever read 
in fiction.”’ 





—Boston Transcript 





“One reads her book, deeply stirred 
not only by its contesting and inter- 
related figures, but stirred tee by the 
pleasure of an art, acutely realized.’’ 
—Philadelphia Ledger 


‘*Written with the simple directness 
which is synonymeus with Miss Sin- 
clair’s name. Its peeple are sharply 
individualized ; there is ne fegginess 
about them.’’ —New York Herald Tribune 
































At all bookstores $2.50 
The Macmillan Co. 
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A Brilliant Novel of New England 


and Paris 


MORNING, 
NOON and 


NIGHT 


By Kenneth 
Phillips Britton 


A colorful, cosmo- 
politan story of a 
New England girl 
who escapes. the 
narrow confines of 
her home town to 
become a reigning 
belle of Paris. 


“Sets a high stand- 
ard.” — Saturday 
Review, 


“Never was clev- 
erer arraignment 
made of the ‘eman- 
cipation’ of the 
youth of today.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


$2.00 at all 
Booksellers 








EDWIN 
VALENTINE 
MITCHELL 
27 Lewis St. 
HARTFORD 
CONN. 

















THE LITERARY EVENT OF 1927 


From Man 
to Man 


By OLIVE SCHREINER 


Author of “THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM" 





Olive Schreiner considered “From Man To Man” her greatest 
literary achievement. England has already acclaimed this 
powerful, tragic story of two sisters, which contains much of 
the fascinating South African background that made “The 
Story of An African Farm” memorable. $2.50. 
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Books of Special Interest 


American Maps 


A BOOK OF OLD MAPS Delineating 
American History from the Earliest Days 
Down to the Close of the Revolutionary 
War. Compiled and edited by EMERSON 
D. Fire and ARCHIBALD FREEMAN. Cam- 
bridge: The Harvard University Press. 
1926. $25. 

Reviewed by WaALpo R. BROWNE 


LTHOUGH a number of American 

historians, notably Dr. Justin Winsor, 
have emphasized the importance and made 
liberal use of old maps as historical source- 
material, it has remained for Drs. Emerson 
D. Fite and Archibald Freeman to produce 
a work in which the larger outlines of 
American exploration and territorial devel- 
opment are traced entirely by means of the 
cartographer’s art. In their sumptuous 
folio volume, “A Book of Old Maps,” they 
have selected for reproduction no fewer 
than seventy-five notable examples of 
cartography, beginning with three maps 
which depict the world as it was known to 
Europeans during the decade or two before 
Columbus’s first voyage, including the 
colored planisphere believed to have been 
made either by Columbus himself or under 
his direction—possibly, even probably, the 
very map shown by the explorer to 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Next comes a 
portolan world-chart of 1500, the oldest 
map which has so far come to light show- 
ing the first discoveries in the new world; 
three sections of a world-map drawn by 
Bartholomew Columbus to _ illustrate the 
voyage along the coast of Central America 
known as Columbus’s fourth voyage; the 
Contarini world-map of 1506, notable for 
its representation of the newly-discovered 
coasts of the two Americas; the oldest 
known post-Columbian globe, commonly 
designated the “Lenox globe;” and the 
famous Waldseemiiller map of 1507, in 
which the word “America” as a name for 
the new world appears for the first time. 
Following these priceless treasures of 
cartography, we proceed through a long 
series of less rare but always illuminating 
examples, until we come at the end to 
George the Third’s own copy of a map of 
the British colonies in North America, which 
was used by the peace commissioners at 
Paris in 1783 in tracing the original 
boundaries of the United States. Each of 
these seventy-five reproductions is accom- 
panied by a full and carefully documented 
commentary, in which the historical and 
cartographical significance of the map is 
explained and analyzed, and its salient 
features in relation to the general scheme 
of the work are developed in a thoroughly 
scholarly fashion. 


Assisted by the text, one may follow in 
these facsimiles, as in a sort of moving 
picture, the gradually extending and ex- 
panding course of American exploration and 
territorial development, from the time when 
the two Americas existed to European com- 
prehension at first not at all, then only as 
a few scattered islands backed by a thin and 
short strip of mainland originally thought 
to be a part of Asia. We see this line 
slowly creeping south to the Straits of 
Magellan, then turning northward as the 
western coast of South America becomes 
explored and defined. From the same 
starting point a later movement towards 
the north develops, pushes up the eastern 
coast of North America and around its 
arctic boundaries, then turns down to meet 
the advancing line from the south. And 
along with this gradual definition of 
coastal outline goes a constantly broadening 
and deepening centripetal movement, as one 
explorer after another strikes off into the 
mainland from the various seaboard settle- 
ments, east and west; until at last the two 
continents stand revealed in all their main 
geographical features. It is a fascinating 
picture that the old cartographers thus de- 
velop for us, a reflected drama of tremen- 
dous human energy and daring slowly re- 
vealing a vast new world to the knowledge 
of mankind. 


On its mechanical side also, the volume 
merits high praise. Save perhaps for a few 
somewhat smudgy plates made from photo- 
graphs or holographs of early examples, the 
reproductions are doubtless as satisfactory as 
any comparatively small-scale facsimiles of 
old maps can be; while the typography and 
presswork, executed by the printing house 
of William Edwin Rudge, are thoroughly 
distinguished. A single error on the com- 
pilers’ part has been noted by the present 
reviewer: the publication date of Mercator’s 
first Atlas is given as 1602, whereas the cor- 
rect date is 1595. 


Although this “Book of Old Maps” 
makes its principal appeal to students and 


teachers of American history, it should not 
fail of hearty welcome from the map. 
collector also, to whom it will reveal new 
and fascinating points of interest in: the 
contents of his portfolios, while at the same 
time providing him with copies of certain 
cartographical rarities which no collector, 
however wealthy, can ever hope to possess 
in their original form. Altogether, it is a 
work which reflects exceptionally high 
credit upon American scholarship, printing, 
and publishing enterprise alike. 


——————— 


Guessers and Deducers 


THE AFFAIR IN DUPLEX oB. By 
WILLIAM JOHNSON. New York: George 


H. Doran. 1927. $2. 
THE KINK. By Lynn Brock. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 1927. $2. 


AURELIUS SMITH—DETECTIVE, By 
R. T. M. Scorr. New York: E. P, 
Dutton & Co. 1927. $2. 

Reviewed by DasHIELL HAMMETT 


HERE exists a considerable body of 
reasonably authoritative literature on 
crime detection. Such Europeans as Gross 
and Niceforo have been done into English; 
Macnaughten, Anderson, and Thompson of 
Scotland Yard, our own Pinkerton, Burns, 
and Dougherty, have given their experi- 
ences. Post, Dilnot, Gollomb, and others 
have published articles on police methods 
here and abroad. Some of these books have 
had wide circulation. There’s little evi- 
dence that many copies were bought by 
writers of detective stories, That’s too bad. 
“The Affair in Duplex 9B” is—don’t 
stop me just because you’ve heard this one 
—about the wealthy rascal who was done 
in with the quick-acting South American 
poison, and about the Assistant District At- 
torney who feli in love with the beautiful 
young suspect. The present A. D. A. talks 
like this: 

“No, by God,” said Chilton earnestly, “I’m 
going to prove her innocent. I saw Miss 
Adair, Graham, for only a few minutes, and 
heard her sing, but I saw enough of her to 
recognize that she is a sweet, clean girl whose 
inexperience has gotten her mixed up with a bad 
crowd. I’m not going to have a young girl 
who needs a man’s protection dragged in the 
mire of a case like this. Find her for me, 
Graham, wont you, and help me shield her 
from this scandal, a scandal she never could 
live down.” 

Neither he nor the detectives working 
with him show any signs of ever having 
been employed in police affairs before. The 
simplest code ever devised—its invention 
followed the typewriter’s by about two 
weeks—stumps them. (The detective who 
copies the coded message into his notebook 
is supposed, by the author and in the fol- 
lowing chapter, not yet to have heard of 
it). Two typewritten letters are taken to 
a typewriter company for the purpose of 
having the machine on which they were 
written traced to its present owner. The 
company promises to try to trace it by its 
number. Luck to ’em! The murderer’s 
identity may be suspected half-way through 
the book, but when you learn his motive 
you’ll be ashamed of having suspected him. 
It’s that sort of a motive. 


st 


“The Kink” is a rambling, too wordy 
story written in accordance with one of the 
current recipes, dully Babylonian in spots, 
gloomily melodramatic, devoid of suspense. 
Colonel Gore is hired to find a couple of 
missing men, to watch another man, to re- 
cover some stolen documents. There’s a 
murder or two also in the book, but no 
excitement, This sleuth’s method is simple, 
however the author tries to disguise it: he 
stalls around till things solve themselves. 
Even when he gets hold of a mysterious 
automobile’s license number he takes no 
steps toward tracing it through the Metro- 
politan Police register, apparently not 
knowing that such an affair exists. Toward 
the last he does some guessing, but by then 
at least one reader had acquired too much 
of the Colonel’s apathy to be aroused. 


The dozen stories in “Aurelius Smith— 


Detective” are as mechanical as the others, 
and as preposterously motivated, but at 
least they do move and they are not padded. 
Smith is one of the always popular deducers, 
though not a very subtle specimen. It takes 
a shaven neck to tell him a man’s probably 
not a gentleman, and a half-soled shoe to 
tell him another’s hard up. 

There isn’t a credible character in any 
of these three books. Insanity seems to be 
growing in popularity as a motive for 
crime. Theoretically it has the advantage 
of not needing further explanation. Ac- 
tually it’s almost always a flop. 
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ERTAINLY one of the most important 

links literary America and 
jterary France is Professor Régis Michaud 
{ the University of California and the 
gorbonne. From February to May, 1926, 
Professor Michaud gave a series of lectures 
at the Sorbonne on contemporary American 
literature, and from these formed his new 
ok, “Le Roman Américain d’Au- 
ord “hui: Critique dune Civilization” 
(Boivin & Cie.). The French gift for clear 
galysis, interpretation, and criticism of 
literature is finely represented in this 
yolume. Many Americans, living too near 
the subject, or not given to analysis, will 
fnd in this study an explanation of our 
young writers which will surprise and satis- 
fy, and perhaps confound, them. The 
gncerity and justice of M. Michaud’s con- 
dusions are palpable. While showing 
furopean influence upon general American 
literature—English, Russian, and especially 
the direct French influence—the author gives 
Emerson credit for discovering the super- 
man before Nietzsche. He begins with 
puritanism, analyzes Hawthorne ( with 
what will be to many a new point of view), 
James, Howells, Edith Wharton, Dreiser, 
Sherwood Anderson, Cabell, Willa Cather, 
Jona Gale, Dell,. Hergesheimer, Waldo 
Frank, down to Robert McAlmon, Gertrude 
Beasley, Hecht, and Carlos Williams. His 
deductions from our civilization to our new 
literature are valuable, and to some read- 
ers will seem final. Professor Michaud 
has produced several works on Emerson and 
has others in preparation, as well as a 
Panorama of Contemporary American 
Literature. His fruitful activity is one 
of many indications of French interest in 
our literature. 

Francis Carco is only forty years old, 
and is already publishing memoirs of his 
youth Readers who remember his “Jésus- 
la-Caille,’ ‘“Scénes de la Vie de Mont- 
martre,”’ “Le Roman de Francois Villon,” 
will find interest and amusement in his new 
book, “De Montmartre au Quartier Latin” 
(Albin Michel), in which he relates his 
adventures at the age of twenty on the 
famous Butte crowned by the Sacre-Coeur, 


between 


and his migration to the Montparnasse 
region, now included in the old Latin 
Quarter. His recollections of Utrillo, the 


painter, of Picasso, originator of cubism, 
of Pierre MacOrlan, Roland Dorgelés, 
Max Jacob, and a host of other young 
rebels and initiators—poor, witty, talented 
up to the eyes, living for adventure, fan- 
tay, imagination—are refreshing and some- 
times shocking. Their rendez-vous at the 
Lepin Agile, in Montmartre, where the 
good Frédéric gave them unlimited credit 
and saved them from dinnerless nights, 
were as extravagant and strangely colored 
asa picture at the Salon des Indépendants. 
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BROTHER 
SAUL ~™ 


by Donn Byrne 


THE CENTURY CO.— Enduring Books 


A Letter from France 


By LoutsE Morcan SILu 


The accumulating mass of evidence upon 
the life and character of Marcel Proust is 
enlarged by Robert Dreyfus’s ‘“Survenirs 
sur Marcel Proust” (Grasset), which in- 
cludes a number of unpublished letters 
from Proust to the author, a friend of 
his youth. The narrative begins with the 
days when the two friends played together 
in the Champs Elysées, follows them to the 
Lycée, and comes later to their separation, 
owing to the immersion of each in his own 
busy life—which accounts for so many 
letters. In one, written at the age of 
seventeen, Proust said “J’ai tant a dire. 
Ca se presse comme des flots.” That he 
managed to say so much, crippled with ill 
health as he was, remains the marvel. In 
another letter he explains that he has not 
slept for two weeks and is “half mad,” 
though the extreme lucidity of his expression 
shows that his spirit burnt clear in spite of 
all. The more we read of Marcel Proust, 
written by those who knew him, or in his 
own letters, the more we find him lovable, 
admirable, and infinitely pitiable. A mere 
note on M, Dreyfus’s book gives small idea 
of its contents—it must be read. 


A straightforward, entertaining little 
book is M. Gilbert de Neufville’s “En 
Chaland sous les Tropiques” (Grasset), an 
account written in easy, flexible style of his 
expedition with friends into northern 
Africa, where they traveled in hammocks 
borne each by four porters, and on a com- 
fortable barge on the Niger River, poled 
along by tall _bronze Africans superbly 
modelled. In and around the Sudan they 
hunted lions, antelopes, crocodiles, elk, hip- 
popotami, or admired the strange archi- 
tecture at Djenne, supposed to have been 
introduced into Africa by a Moorish poet 
from Grenada in the fourteenth century. 
There are many bits of observation of 
African humanity which are instructive as 
well as amusing, and a sketch of their 
mascot, the monkey “Margot,” is irresistible. 
One of their surprises was to find a native 
governor, employed by the French govern- 
ment, writing French letters so charmingly 
(and so often) that his correspondence with 
the travelers become a source of actual lit- 
erary enjoyment. An enlightening com- 
mentary on French colonial influence. 

Another book with African color is the 
second novel by M. Jean-Simon Michel, 
whose first, “La Tache Noir” was men- 
tioned here as being all ready for the film 
producer, if any were found. The new 
book “L’Héroique Petite Madame Arnauld” 
(Avila), is an advance in some respects 
on the other—it is better constructed and 
the psychology is more acute. Madame 
Arnauld is a handsome young French 
woman, daughter of an army officer who 
was also a count, and an excessively pious 


mother who finds her daughter too much 
like her father, the colonel. The girl 
marries an army surgeon much older than 
herself, and finds her life in Morocco, 
where she goes to live with her husband, 
more complicated than she had expected it 
to be. The story begins quietly in pro- 
vincial France, but in Morocco the plot 
soon becomes lively and violent, and in 
the course of this exciting tale the French 
girl finds herself in command of a French 
post surrounded by native rebels—the be- 
ginning of the present Moroccan war. Her 
efforts to reach the authorities and secure 
help are vain, and the wireless only brings 
her pompous messages from red-tape offi- 
cials in answer to her calls. She becomes 
desperate, and appeals by wireless to the 
world at large, explaining that she is a 
white woman, alone—her husband and their 
associates having been killed—and asks for 
help from anybody who will give it. The 
scandal this causes among French official 
circles is so intense that even when she is 
rescued at the last moment by her own 
people, and placed in safety in a hospital, 
she is bulldozed by the high functionaries, 
political complications have entered the 
game, and because she refuses the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor (for good reasons 
known only to herself), they are about to 
declare her insane. There is not a little 
satire in M. Michel’s crisp and clever han- 
dling of his story, and it is plain that he 


has suffered from stupid officialdom. The 
book is written in brisk, conversational 
French. 


For anyone who wishes to trace the 
influence of antiquity upon French litera- 
ture (and hence on our own), since the 
middle of the nineteenth century, M. 
Charly Clere’s book, “Le Génie du Pagan- 
» (Payot), will be welcome. The 
author means especially Greek influence. His 
subtitle is “Essais sur l’Inspiration Antique 
dans la Littérature Contemporaine,” and the 
work does not pretend to be more than it 
is, with its notes and comments and sketches 
of men. Paganism does not necessarily 
mean hostility to Christianity (compare 
Fénelon’s “Télémaque,” for instance). And 
in the Middle Ages, paganism was often 
regarded as evidence for Christianity, not 
its substitute. 


isme 


M. Edouard Estaunié has written a new 
novel entitled “Tels qu’ils Furent,” which 
will be referred to later; and the young 
American novelist who writes only in 
French, M. Julien Green, is publishing in 
the Revue Hebdomadaire a new story, 
“Adrienne Mesurat.” French critics do 
not, it seems, find any model in French 
literature for the style and manner of M. 
Green, and are keenly interested in him. It 
is a new style, Franco-American, which is 
another piece of evidence of the happy 
combination of the French and American 
spirit. M. Green, reared in France, uses its 
language as his own, and speaks it better 
than he does English. 








soldiers marching on the high- 
roads of the world, Roman ships of war 
carrying the eagles from Cornwall to Tyre, Ro- 
man mobs howling to great Nubian lions fighting 
in the arena, Roman emperors worshipping the 
abominations of the courtesans of Isis—and Saul 
of Tarsus, the fierce sword of the great Jewish 
Sanhedrim, most Roman of them all. 


oA TREMENDOUS and exalted story, a bril- 

liant and unforgettable picture of the world 
in the days when the Roman Empire was young 
and the Nazarene was on earth. 


$2.50 


Autographed first edition, boards and 
vellum, octavo, limited to 495 copies on 


$10.00 





Donn Byrne's 
most powerful 
novel 





















FIRST 


CROSSING 
OF THE 


POLAR SEA 


Roald Amundsen 





Lincoln Ellsworth 


The adventure of 
the flight of the air- 


| ship Norge across the 








' Pole last summer. Told 
by the leaders them- 
elves, it forms one of 


| the most thrilling chap- 
ters in the 


exploratic yn. 
I 


This volume includes 
not only the personal 
narratives of Ellsworth 
and Amundsen, but the 
individual 
the various officers and 


annals of 


accounts of 


observers. 
{7 +] . . 
With man 
photographs and a map 
Octavo, $5.00 


(DORAN) 


sens ———— 
LLAMA 
LAND 

Anthony Dell 
q A travel book de 


J luxe of the charms 
and grandeur of little- 
known Peru. Tower- 
ing mountains, sleepy 
Indian towns, tropical 
seas, lend an enchanting 
background to a rich 
study of past and pres- 
ent civilizations. 








Lavishly illustrated 
Quarto, $10.00 


8) 7.1 
BOOKS 


PROTESTANT 
EUROPE 


Its Crisis and 


Outlook 


Adolf Keller 
George Stewart 
A broad and schol- 


arly view of Prot- 
estantism on the Conti- 
nent. The relations of 
church and state, which 
have suffered such vio- 
lent changes in recent 
years, are intensively 
studied, together with 
the current federative 
and youth movements. 














A valuable contribution 
to the existant material 
on the European politi- 
cal and religious situa- 
tion. 

With many maps, dia 
grams and illustrations. 


Octavo, $3.50 
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IT’S A NEW NOVEL 
‘ Theodore 
ay Dreiser’s 


re FINANCIER 


In 1912, Theodore Dreiser delivered the 
manuscript of THE FINANCIER, to his 
then publishers. He did so against his 
OF A wishes; forced to make his publishing 
STORY commitments, he had not had the time to 
ei: yy make the careful and extensive revisions 

7 which is his way of writing with all his 








“THE STORY 





“Unfinished” as it was, THE FINANCIER has taken a place 
among his greatest novels. In the opinion of H. L. Mencken 
and other critics it ranks as his greatest. 


In the intervening fifteen years Mr. Dreiser has recast this 
book. And now we have the book that our greatest novelist 
always intended it to be, and was prevented by circumstance 
from giving to the world. 


At all bookstores. $3.00 


BONI & LIVERIGHT, N. Y. 


Goop Books & 








; 
When /s Always? 


N idealist who had the 
courage to experiment — 


A romanticist who believed in 
fidelity and married bravely— 


A lover who failed— 


A failure who redeemed him- 
self— 


HE most mature novel of a 

writer whose wistful hu- 
mor and shrewd penetration 
have made him famous. 


CONINGSBY DAWSON 


¢ ¢ ¢ 








@sinopolitan Book @rporation 


Price $2.00 Wherever Books Are Sold 














The leading historian 
of our time! 


FRANK H. SIMONDS is foremost among American 

— writers, as newspaper correspondent and as 

istorian. He is unequalled for his impartial view, his 
clarity and virility of thought. 

His new book smashes the legends that befog post-war 
history. Simonds has long been the most quoted Ameri 
can in Europe: this book will be read throughout the 
world. He spares no one. He makes the facts known: he 
makes them understood—he makes them exciting! His 
book is a brilliant and thrilling humanization of history. 


HOW EUROPE MADE PEACE 
WITHOUT AMERICA 


By FRANK H. SIMONDS 
$5.00 ’ ’ Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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Foreign Literature 


German Poetry 


DUINESER ELEGIEN. By _ RaAINER 
Maria RILKE. Leipzig: Insel Verlag. 
1926. 


DAS NORDLICHT. Two volumes. By 
THEODOR DauBLER. The same. 


DAS NORENBUCH. By Ernst BERTRAM. 
The same, 


DER LANGSTE TAG. By Oskar LOERKE. 


Berlin: S. Fischer. 1926. 
DICHTUNGEN. By JAKkoB HARINGER. 
Potsdam: Gustav Kiepenheuer. 1926. 


Reviewed by A. W. G. RANDALL 


HE death of Rainer Maria Rilke at 

Montreux in December last deprived 
German poetry of one of its most dis- 
tinguished representatives, The importance 
of Rilke, obvious enough to regular stu- 
dents of modern German poetry, had lately 
been borne in upon a wider circle, for in 
the last year or two, when Rilke had tended 
to become rather “old-fashioned” in Ger- 
many (which is no condemnation, from the 
present writer’s point of view), he had be- 
come the fashion, the “latest thing,” in 
French literature, attaining in Paris, by his 
own translations of Paul Valéry and the 
French versions of his own lyrics, with 
various articles or compilations of /hom- 
mage, a position he had not enjoyed in his 
country for some years. There is no doubt, 
however, that Rilke’s position, both as a 
German and as a European poet, is secure. 
The gentle, wistful note he struck in his 
work—from his earliest evocations of his 
native Bohemian landscape to the elegies 
and elegiac sonnets with which he crowned 
his all-too-short achievement—was no 
vehicle for sentimentality; the technical ac- 
complishment of his verse held a _ real 
philosophy, it was not mere pattern-making, 
and above all, there was personality behind 
all he wrote. 


The “Duineser Elegien” is Rilke’s last 
book—pending the publication of his re- 
markable renderings of Paul Valéry. He 
began to write them in 1911 at Duine, on 
the Adriatic Sea, and the complete series 
of ten elegies was first published in 1923. 
Twelve years of Rilke’s life had gone to 
the meditating and writing of this slender 
volume, and it is on record that towards 
the end of his life, he considered this his 
best and truest work. It is certainly the 
utmost logical development of his im- 
manentist philosophy. ‘“Nirgends, Geliebte, 
wird Welt sein als innen,” he says in one of 
these poems. From holding, like Words- 
worth, that there was a divine spirit express- 
ing itself through all things, he goes on 
to find that this spirit can only be found 
at its fullest within the human mind and 
soul, It may be, to summarize phrases in 
another of the elegies, that we have all 
sat full of fear before the curtain of our 
own hearts, but it is only there that we are 
really “at home.” “Die findigen Tiere 
merken es schon, dass wir nicht sehr 
verlasslich zu Haus sind in de gedeuteten 
Welt.” Only by lengthy quotation could 
one properly convey the quality of these 
poems, the intellectual, spiritual quality 
first, and then the technical quality of the 
beautiful elegiac verse-form Rilke has used 
so well. 

Rilke may be old-fashioned in Germany, 
but his is at least one of the most familiar 
names in German poetry of fifteen years 
before the war. Of that generation he is 
a worthy representative and has acquired 
the position due to him in all good anthol- 
ogies of contemporary German poetry. This 
is not so with the next three poets, Theodor 
Diubler, Ernst Bertram, and Oskar Loerke. 
The reason is partly that they have not 
established themselves so well as Rilke, 
partly because they represent a contrary 
tendency to that which was so prevalent 
during and immediately after the war—the 
tendency towards materialist Futurism and 
a form of “Expressionism?” which was 
“radical,” both in technique and in politics. 
Most of the anthologies of contemporary 
German poetry published during the past 
six years or so have shown a “Left” bias 
on the part of the editor, and this is at 
least one reason why the three poets named 
may well be unknown to those who judge 
German poetry by the anthologies. All 
three, however, are well worth attention. 

Diubler, who was born in Trieste in 1876, 
was first an art critic; he then wrote lyric 
poetry of an “expressionist” type, and 
eventually produced, first during the war 
and in a final edition much later, his 
prodigious epic ‘“Nordlicht.” Finding 
himself confronted by two thick volumes of 


















over six hundred pages each, filled y; 
closely-printed rhymed verse, many a re 
may comprehensibly have left Daub 
chief work alone. (Who, in English, 
may interpose, reads Charles Dough 
epics?) It would have been worth 
while to persevere. We may not appreg; 
the complicated symbolism of the epic, 
theory of the moon as female and the 
as male elements in the universe, but in 
patient working out of his allegory 
earth’s constant striving towards the jo 
Daubler has achieved a vertable tour; 
force of varied rhyming and rhythm, bring 
ing vividly before the mind the essence , 
the great religions, from ancient Hindy; 
to the religious philosophy of Nietzsche, 
well as the human and natural land 
against which they need to be placed, \j 
doubt because of his origin Diubler jg, 
his most vivid when he is describing Veni 
and Italian landscape generally. Italy 
inspired many German poets and Diet 
deserves a place in that illustrious galleq 
Herr Bertram, on the contrary, goes q 
the North for his inspiration. As mighty 
expected from a writer who began as 
literary and philosophical critic—his me 
considerable achievement is his book q 
Nietzsche—his work has a dogmatic a 
even academic background. For him t 
source of future civilization is the non} 
the south is all death and decay. This ter: 
with the numerous variations on it, is py 
in the mouth of the Norns, and many ¢ 
their oracular prophecies are clothed j 
verse of considerable dignity and impry 
siveness. After a welter of verse in whid 
the glories of “internationalism” weg 
chanted to the point of tediousness—anj 
that theme can be a mere cult like anythin 
else—it is a relief to read a volume whidj 
in verse which is vigorous without tub 
thumping and emphatic without loss ¢ 
dignity, proclaims the opposite doctrine, 


se 


Of Oskar Loerke’s poetry we can onl 
say, first of all, that it is very difficul 
On a first reading several of his oa 
escape comprehension altogether, but ther 
is always something in the rhythm, som 
faint, far-off beckoning of a meaning thi 
encourages a sécond reading, and then thy 
sense begins to reveal itself, and in 9 
original, so thought-provoking a form tha 
artistic merits apart—and they are not tj 
be underestimated—these poems may & 
recommended as a mental exercise, as / 
metaphysical study. Where space is ai 
sufficient to give a specimen, it must 
enough to say that the essence of Loerke| 
philosophy is the complete identification ¢ 
his deepest self with nature, a process whic 
however, does not bring him joy or sati 
faction, but the bitterness of loneliness tha 
the world he knew with his superficial minf 
and senses has gone from him and only 7 
ego remains, inseparable from the intelli 
gent universe that surrounds it. This inad 
quate, abstract summary does an injustice 
the boldness and originality of Loerke 
images and similes; he often recalls Rilke 
and again Hélderlin, who was the lates 
Rilke’s master. A good preparation for 
reading of Loerke, in fact, would be 
reading of Rilke’s “Duineser Elegien.” 

After the cold, classical, philosophic 
conceptions of Herr Loerke, Herr Haringei 
seems florid and rhetorical. There is no 
ing difficult about his verse; he has only 
far missed inclusion in the “radical 
anthologies by coming too late. — 
the expressionist, denunciatory tradition 0 
a Johannes Becher he excels his predect 
sors in the violence and deliberately shod 
ing character of his imagery. His poems 
plentifully provided with words whidl 
ought to but now probably can no long 
épater le bourgeois, denounce the hypocrisy) 
the misery, the sordidness, the intolerab 
poverty, the incredible cynicism, the bru 
indifference—and all the rest of the “ra 
ical” themes of denunciation connected wi 
twentieth century, and particularly post-w# 
civilization. And that this is not mertl 
a pose, a following of a fashionable lit 
erary cult, is vouched for not only by # 
circumstances of Herr Haringer’s own lift 
but by the sincere if at times youthful vig" 
of his verse. He has been hailed by sot 
of the younger generation in Germany 
the poet of the future, and their elder 
however they may scorn the prophecy, show 
at least give the poet the credit for #1 
pressing what he sees and has experienc 
or, if they cannot praise for anything el* 
dwell on some of those charming, hal! 
sentimental lyrics which Herr Haringth 
like so many of the “radicals” has ming! 
with his ultra-naturalistie outpouring ' 
this volume. 
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from 


Dutton s Spring List 





HALF-GODS 
by Murray Sheehan 
“As realistic as MAIN STREET, 
though better humored.” The 
story of a centaur struggling to 
adjust himself to a 20th Cen- 
tury environment in a little 
Missouri town. $2.50 


BILL MYRON 


by Dean Fales 
“BILL MYRON belongs to the 
same revolutionary class of 
books to which also may be 
allotted ELMER GANTRY.” 
$2.50 





ANDY BRANDT’S 
ARK 
by Edna Bryner 
This sophisticated novel of to- 
day is the study of an American 
family whose members are 


brought to life with remarkable 
analytical skill. $2.50 





PROSPER MERIMEE 
A Mask and a Face 
by G. H. Johnstone 
Mr. Johnstone writes with sym- 
pathy of the gifted French au- 
thor, best known for his “Car- 
men.” $4.00 


VIOLET MOSES 
by Leonard Merrick 
author of “Conrad in Quest of 
His Youth” 
A poignant love story, told 
with fine perception, sincerity 
and intensity. 


$2.50. Limited edition, $3.00 


IN CHINA 


by Abel Bonnard 


Awarded the Grand Literary 
Prize by the French Academy 


Young China facing Old China— 
with the eye of a poet and the 
mind of the cultured traveler, Bon- 
nard tells in exquisite prose the 
story of the remarkable changes 
which modernism has wrought in 
that mysterious country. The book 
contains, in addition to its charm, 
all the ingredients which make the 
present upheaval understandable to 
Occidental minds, $5.00 





THE FLOWER OF 


DESIRE 
by S. Andrew Wood 


A kaleidoscopic picture of Lon- 
don’s artists’ colony and a sub- 
tle story of those whose instinct 
is to live dangerously. $2.00 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


Mery my » ‘Ca > Var mg Lene 
Sire a a a aS 6% E18 5: 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 
received. Many of them will be reviewed later. 


Art 


Mopvern Paintinc. By Frank Jewett Mather, 
Jr. Holt. 

Tue Gay Nineties. By R. V. Culzer. Double- 
day, Page. $2.50 net. 

Tue Gory or New York. 


nell. Rudge. $75. 


Belles Lettres 


Tue Practica ArT oF THE SHoRT STorY. 
By H. M. Hamilton. Highland Falls: Editor 


By Joseph Pen- 


Council. 
RoMANTICIsM. By Lascelles Abercrombie. 
Viking. $2. 


To Becin Witn. By Raymond Pearl. Knopf. 
My Garven Dreams. By Ernest P. Fewster. 
Ottawa: Graphic Publishers. $2. 


Poors anp Rippre. By Bliss Perry. Little, 
Brown. $2 net. 

Gop, Man anv Epic Poetry. By V. Routh. 
Cambridge University Press. Macmillan). 


Some Witv Notions I Have Known. By 
Roy L. Smith. Abingdon. $1. 

Tue Main Stream. By Stuart Sherman. Scrib- 
ners. $2.50. 


Biography 


Poornouse SwEeENEy. By Ed. Sweeney. Boni 
& Liveright. $2.50. 

Don Juan oF Persia. Translated and edited 
by Guy le Strange. Warpers. $5. 

Jean Paut Maror. By Louis R. Gottschalk. 
Greenberg. $3. 


My Tuirty Years oF Frienpsuips. By Salva- 


tore Cortest. Warpers. $3. 
Tue Maxine or a Minister. By Charles R. 
Brown. Century. $2. 


Tue Last Sarton. By Jean Maurice Pouquet. 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 
Tue HARVEST oF THE YEARS. 
bank and Wilbur Hall. 


By Luther Bur- 
Houghton Mifflin. 


Drama 


Cuicaco. By Maurine Watkins. Knopf. 

A History or Late EicuHTeentnu Century 
Drama. By Allardyce Nicoll. Cambridge 
University Press, (Macmillan). 


Economics 


KARL MARX AND FRIEDRICH EN- 
GELS, By D. Riazonov. International. 
1927. $2.50. 

The author of that curious gesture to- 
ward the bolstering of a doctrinaire con- 
ception, the Marx-Engels Institute at 
Moscow, here presents one of the less pro- 
found products of a lifetime of research. 
It is biography, presented as he conceives 
Marx would have it done, with the per- 
sonalities of its subjects rising out of an 
industrial and philosophical background. 
Unquestionably one of the most interesting 
literary collaborations in history was this 
one of two Rhenish Prussians who com- 
plemented each other so perfectly. Doubt- 
less more is to be gained, at this late date, 
in the study of their relations as well as 
their contributions by asking what it was 
they wanted to do, rather than by an elab- 
orate exegesis of the origin of their 
opinions. But this kind of scholarship 
cannot be expected to come out of Com- 
munist Russia. Such books as this, there- 
fore, are not for inquirers, but for believers 
who desire further grounding in the faith. 


The translation is awkward, as most 


Russian translations are. 


AMERICAN LABOR AND AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY. By WILLIAM ENGLISH 
WALLING. Harpers. 1927. $3. 

Both domestic and foreign critics of the 
American Federation of Labor have fre- 
quently suggested that it is a body vague 
in principles, reactionary in policies, and 
out of date in methods. Mr. Walling has 
now come to the aid of the Federation and 
seeks in this book to expose the miscon- 
ceptions of these critics. American Trade 
Unionism, he insists, has, politically and in- 
dustrially, a very definite and progressive 
program—a program opposed both to capi- 
talism and socialism, but based firmly on 
Americanism and Democracy. 

In politics its method is, not to create a 
party expressing its own ideas, but to work 
through the existing parties. By supporting 
candidates of either party who promise to 
vote in accordance with labor interests it 
hopes to build up a Labor Bloc in Congress, 
strong enough to give the cause of the 
working-man at least as much influence us 
that of his employers. This, of course, is 
not a new policy, Non-partisan interven- 
tion in politics by the A. F. of L. began 
as far back as 1906. Its first considerable 
achievement was the Clayton Act which, 
it was hoped, would free Trade Unions 
from the menace of the injunction. The 
courts, however, have since founa other 
ways of outlawing strikes, and today 
American Trade Unions are in a far 
weaker position legally than those of most 
European countries. The other legislation 
which Mr. Walling credits to labor’s nun- 
partisan policy does not seem to be of 
first-rate importance except for the Immi- 
gration Acts. It seems probable that this 
method of political agitation is, at its best, 
merely a preventive. It may achieve the 
destruction of bad measures; it seldom 
succeeds in constructing new ones. 

In industrial matters, also, the A. F. of L. 
has, we are assured, an aggressive policy 
which is peculiarly American. It does not 
wish to end the capitalist system but would 
curb the monopolistic powers of the present 
rulers of industry by means of “industrial 
democracy”—labor participation in man- 
agement. Limited measures of industrial 
democracy are at present rather popular 
among employers but in most cases their 
intention is to offset the influence of the 
Unions rathes than to increase it. They 
appear likely to succeed in this insofar as 
they are able to concentrate the interest of 
the worker on the factory unit rather than 
on the industry as a whole. In any case 
before the A. F. of L. can hope to enforce 
any large degree of real industrial democ- 

racy it must reorganize itself on a broader 
basis. At present (and this is an essential 
point which Mr. Walling has slurred 
over), it represents mainly the diminishing 
aristocracy of labor, skilled craftsmen 
working in small shops. It must find 
means of organizing the millions of semi- 
skilled and unskilled, the workers in auto- 


(Continued on next page) 























“Surpasses 





THE OLD 
COUNTESS 


By Anne Douglas Sedgwick 


‘The 
Girl.’ ”—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 








Little French 











“To read it will make many of us 
proud of the facilities of the Eng- 
lish language.”—E. F. Edgett in 
the Boston Transcript. 
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HOUGHTON 


“Packed with unearthly beauty. 
Told with consummate and exquis- 
ite art.”—Hartford Courant. 


MIFFLIN CO. 
$2.50 at all bookstores 























Theodore Roosevelt 


Hero 
To His Valet 


By James Amos 


A unique and intimate portrait of T. R. 


**The best part of the book 
describes Roosevelt’s joy in his 
home life. . . . The story not of 
a great man but of a great friend.’ 
—Harry Hansen in the New York 
World. $2.00 


The Myth of 
the Individual 


By Charles W. Wood 


Car SANDBURG says: 


**This is not just a good book but 
it is a great book, a grand love letter 
to the human race with the strength 
of steel, platinum, silk and canvas. 
If anybody asks me ‘Who are the 
illuminati?’ I point to Charlie 
Wood as one rare specimen. His 
book is a swift resumé of all the 
high spots in the story of Man 
across the last decade.”* $2.50 


China and 


the Powers 
By Henry Kittredge Norton 


**For an authoritative account of 
the present turbulent situation in 
China one may turn with confi- 
dence to Mr. Norton’s book.’’ 

—N. Y. Evening Post $4.00 





Shadows 
Waiting 


By Eleanor Carroll Chilton 
**A very remarkable novel... .« 
She has made understandable a sit- 
uation which is often met with but 


seldom really understood.”’ ; 
—The Boston Evening es 
2 


In Such | 
a Night 


By Babette Deutsch 


Elmer Davis says—‘‘A fine piece 
of work, admirably done. Leavesan 
impression of integrated beauty.”” 

$2.00 


TheSorcerer’s 
Apprentice 


By Hanns Heinz Ewers 


Ludwig Lewisohn’s translation of 
this noted German novel, a pitiless 
revelation of the workings of fa- 
naticism. Illustrated by Mahlon 
Blaine. $5.00 


The Victory 
Murders 


By Foster Johns 


**Will please the réader who likes 
his plots done up brown. The 
writing is clean, brisk and always 
in process of carrying the story 
forward.’""—N. Y. Times. $2.00 





THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 
25 West 45th Street New York 
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PAAAADLDD 
THE STARLING 


happiness in love. 
and deftly written. 








by Doris LESLIE 


HE novel of London smart life that the London 
sophisticates have made a best seller. 
of a young war widow and her quest for abiding 
Human, moving, well charactered 
Just published. 


The story 


$2.00 


BLack BUTTERFLIES 


neapolis Star. “Sincere 
vigorous and 


“A brisk, candid 








by ELizaABETH JORDAN 
oA STORY brilliantly told by an 

author who understands the if, 

young people of the day.”—Min- 
realistic.’—Boston Globe. 


story of modern 
morality.”—Phila, Ledger. 


and powerful, 





$2.00 


THE ARDENT FLAME 


by Frances WInwar 


GORGEOUS 
e Herald-Tribune. 


historical 


romance.” — N.Y. 


“Swift, colorful, admirably written, satisfy- 


ing.”—N. Y. Eve. Post. 


$2.00 


THE CENTURY CO.— Publishers of Enduring Books 








PLALHODE 





MOTHER 
KNOWS BEST 


by EDNA FERBER 


ALL the romance, the color, the drama 
of SHOW BOAT, all the humanity and 
power of SO BIG enrich the eight 
novelettes of Edna Ferber’s new fiction 
book. Theatrical folk, brakemen, de- 
butantes, waitresses, tourists, telephone 
girls, hog drivers crowd its pages in 





colorful array. 








IN i aera 


Where’s the romance in 
America today? 
Edna Ferber knows best. 


MOTHER KNOWS BEST 


At all bookstores < $2.50 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 














A PRIMER OF 
BOOK COLLECTING 


by John T. Winterich 


This book aims to instruct the reader in the fundamentals of book collect- 


ing—a pleasant and not unprofitable pursuit. 


The author seeks to appeal 


especially to the collector of limited means, believing that “anyone who 
can afford an occasional new book can afford an occasional old book.” 
The book attempts, among other things, to answer the questions which 
often confuse the beginner—to guide his collecting instincts without in- 


fluencing his collecting tastes. 
A. Edward Newton says: 


An invaluable little book for anyone who 
is beginning to play this book collecting 
game. It has my unqualified indorsement. 
It deserves and undoubtedly will have a 
very large sale. 


Eveniag Post (N.Y.): 


It does something which few other books 
do—makes an appeal to the collector of 
limited means, . . For one who would 
be initiated into the most fascinating of 
hobbies, this book is a convenient password. 


At all bookstores 


Saturday Review: 

It deserves a perusal from the seasoned col- 
lector himself for its lucid and taking style, 
and in view of the concise way it ex- 
presses many characteristics pertaining to 
the collecting activity. 

George H. Sargent in the Boston 
Transcript: 

Apart from the needed wisdom about book 
collecting which it imparts, there isn’t a 
dull line in it, One who cannot get his 
money’s worth out of this book no 
business to be collecting books of any kind. 


$2.00 





GREENBERG, PUBLISHER 


112 E. 19th ST., NEW YORK 











The New Books 


Economics 
(Continued from preceding page) 


mobile factories and steel mills, the robots 
of the second industrial revolution. 

Mr, Walling is in close touch with the 
leaders of the A. F. of L. and his book 
may be taken as a semi-official statement of 
their views. Such a statement has long 
been needed, and it is a pity that the 
author has exercised so little care in the 
coherent arrangement of his material as to 
render the book almost unreadable. 


An Economic History oF Mopern Britain. 
By J. H. Clapham. Cambridge University 
Press. (Macmillan.) 


Lazpor AND Povitics IN ENGLAND. By Frances 
Elma Gillespie. Duke University Press. 
AMERICAN Communism. By James Oneal. 

New York: Rand Book Store. $1.50. 

Propuction Economics. By John D. Black. 
Holt. $4.50. 

Tue Worker Looxs aT GovERNMENT. By 
Arthur W. Calhoun. International Publishers. 
$1.60. 

Tuomas Moore anv His Utopia. By Karl 
Kautsky. International Publishers. $2.25. 


Education 


An ANnGio-Saxon Reaper. By Milton Haight 
Turk. Scribners. $2. 

A Guiwe To Tuinxinc. By Olin Templin and 
Anna McCracken. Doubleday, Page. 

Tue TEACHING AND SUPERVISION OF READING. 


By Arthur S. Gist and William A. King. 
Scribners. $1.80. 
Fiction 
A FREE SOUL. By ADELA Rocers ST. 
Jouns. Cosmopolitan. 1927. $2. 


The will to be a free soul is permanently 
implanted in motherless Jan Ashe, of the 
celebrated California Ashes, by her father 
Stephen, a famous criminal lawyer, when 
she is still a mere “tot.” As the years 
pass, Jan waxes ever freer and freer, riding 
freely over others? feelings, conventions, 
prejudices, and affections, until she is freely 
and entirely isolated from most of her kind. 
But she and her father, a brilliant legal 
light though a chronic drunkard, are all in 
all to each other until Jan loves and mar- 
ries “Ace” Wilfong (he is not a Chinaman), 
the biggest gambling-resort keeper in 
*Frisco. Jan, though a wife, still believes 
she is free enough to “get away” with 
anything. Urged by this conviction, she 
hotly resents Ace’s objection to her continued 
meetings with a former beau. Ace warns 
the offending youth to stay clear, but, find- 
ing his admonition unfollowed, kills him. 
The law thirsts for Ace’s blood, and when 
he is brought to trial the chances are that 
he will swing. But bibulous father, emerg- 
ing from the retirement of a five-year “jag” 
a greater spellbinder than ever, valiantly 
defends his son-in-law, and wins his 
acquittal. The novel is the trashiest product 
of cheap sensationalism we have recently 
encountered. 


SHORT GRASS. By Grorce W. OGDEN. 

Dodd, Mead. 1927. $2. 

The turning worm theme is here the 
framework for a passably good Western 
story of the times when Kansas was con- 
siderably more wild and lawless than it is 
today. To the town of Pawnee Bend, near 
the Texas border, comes Bill Dunham, a 
callow granger from the eastern part of 
the state. He seeks a job, dislikes a fuss, is 
slow to anger, but when aroused is a demon 
with a gun. For a while Bill serves as the 
butt for malicious ridicule and unkindness 
at the hands of the bullying natives, then, 
goaded beyond endurance, he goes for them. 
When the smoke has cleared away, several 
of Bill’s late foes are dead men and he 
himself lies near the brink, but recovers to 
be crowned a local hero and accept the office 
of sheriff. The chief merits of the tale 
seem to be the authenticity of the glimpses 
it gives one into historic phases of the cattle 
raising industry. 


THE PAINTED CITY. By Mary 
BADGER WILson. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. 1927. $2. 

“Scratch a Russian and you find a Tar- 
tar,” scratch a Washingtonian and you find 
nothing. Such would seem to be the thesis 
of “The Painted City,” which is a sincere 
effort to depict life’s little ironies among 
the very-much-lesser officialdom of our 
national capital. Unfortunately sincerity 
will not take the place of certain less 
worthy but more brilliant gifts essential to 
the short story writer. There are evenness 
and balance of style in these tales, but there 
is no sparkle. They lead one to surmise 
that not all means are golden means, some 
are merely mediocre. The characters are 
drawn from government clerks and stenog- 
raphers clinging precariously to their jobs 
and trying to keep from their thoughts a 
future as dull and featureless ah the past 


—, 
—$—<a 


which they have dropped from _ their 
memories. The purpose of the author, 
as announced in the foreword, is to show 
the pernicious anemia which has long since 
undermined the vitality of this “painteg 
city... a city where nobody takes , 
chance. A city of fear.” She succeeds jp 
making Washington utterly dull and blood. 
less, but she has not succeeded in keeping 
the same qualities out of her book. Theg 
minutie which make up the lives of certain 
people of no importance have, however, 
documentary interest, and you will read on 
from one story to the next feeling that you 
had always wondered what, and with what, 
such people thought. Several of the 
sketches achieve an honest pathos and none 
sink to sentimentality. 


DEEP FURROWS. By RoserT VW, 
RircHigE. Crowell. 1927. $2. 


The star rewrite man of the new York 
Voice, one Larry Scott, after serving on the 
paper for ten years, is dismissed for neg. 
ligence and inefficiency. The loss of his 
five-hundred a month job and the con. 
sequent reflection on his journalistic ability 
are hard truths for Larry to accept, but for 
a few months he plugs along doggedly 
and not unremuneratively, at free-lance 
magazine writing. Then the realization 
dawns upon him that the cure his unrestful 
spirit needs is a complete reconstruction 
such as he can achieve only by new work 
undertaken in another environment. Parting 
tenderly and temporarily from his wife, 
Larry hies, almost penniless, to California, 
and there, working as a fruit ranch laborer, 
he rebuilds in himself a new and better 
man. The story, though simply and un. 
pretentiously related, holds one throughout 
by the appeal of its naturalness, plausibility, 
and freedom from the melodramatic. 


LEAD ME INTO TEMPTATION. By 
FRANK HELLER. ‘Translated by Robert 
Emmons Lee. Crowell. 1927. $2. 

In this mildly comic novei three sedate 
Swedish masters of a th:ological seminary 
leave their native land for a pleasure trip 
to Copenhagen. The simplest-minded of 
the trio, Peter Mobius, has expressed a de- 
sire to be “led into temptation,” and it is 
his funds, commandeered by the more 
worldly of his two companions, that defray 
the expenses of the adventure. Arrived in 
Copenhagen, Mobius, while out sightseeing 
alone, mysteriously disappears, being kid- 
napped by a gang of burglars whom he has 
chanced to interrupt in their work. Under 
their custody and coercion, extraordinary 
things, including the desired temptations, 
occur to Mobius, from the mazes of which 
he finally emerges with a fiancée. The 
book is graceful and entertaining foolish- 
ness, written by an expert hand, and well 
worth the attention of those who have en- 
joyed the fantastic “Mr. Collin” tales and 
other of the author’s fiction in similar vein. 


BLONDES PREFER GENTLEMEN. By 
Nora K. STRANGE. Ogilvie. 1926. $1.25. 
In “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes,” Miss 

Anita Loos accomplished a genuinely humor- 

ous excursion into the heart of Moronia. 

Miss Strange, in seeking to follow her close- 

ly, merely apes the surface of the original, 

seeming incapable of adding a single comedy 
touch of her own. The characters here, 
including a diarist fashioned exactly in the 
likeness of Lorelei Lee, are presented as 
English numbskulls, that bare change of 
nationality being the only perceptible dif- 
ference they offer from their American twins 
of the earlier book. We would not have 
the slightest fault to find with this obvious 
copying or satirizing, had its perpetrator 
evinced any trace of comic facility, but 
she is utterly fatuous and dull. Her book 
contains the usual type of caricatures in 
Merle Johnson’s illustrations. 


THE UNKNOWN PATH. By BERTRAM 

ATKEY. Appleton. 1927. $2. 

Those who have the pleasant recollec- 
tions of Mr. Atkey’s fine mystery novel, 
“The Pyramid of Lead,” may not find a 
kindred enjoyment in reading its successor, 
a story in which the author unwisely at- 
tempts another medium. Job Armsman, the 
last of a family that for three hundred 
years have raised the most valuable draught 
horses in the Kingdom, is forced through 
the competition of machinery to undergo 
bankruptcy. He retains from the wreck two 
thousand pounds and the three prize horses 
of his stable. With these resources he starts 
a hauling business on a small and dubiously 
profitable scale, the undertaking soon being 
obscured by his acceptance of a wager that 
will either completely ruin him or make his 
fortune by its outcome. Though Job is 
anything but a dashing hero, the story is 
well done in spots, the magnificent work 
horses, in their all-important parts, pro- 
viding a far more interesting spectacle than 
that of the unsubstantial humans. 
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In the last six months 
nearly 300,000 people have 
bought these great books 


, 


7 
SHOW BOAT 
Edna Ferber’s gorgeous ro- 
\ mance of theold Mississir pi 
[ . continues to sweep the 
country. 180tk thousand. $2 
INTRODUCTION 
TO SALLY 
“Elizabeth's” gayest, wit- 
tiest book—that sparkling ya > 
story of the most beautiful J 
girl in the world. $2.50 


CHERRY SQUARE 
Grace S. Richmond's lovely 
quiet novel of a small town 
andacharming romance.$2 
SCOUTING ON 
TWO CONTINENTS 
Major F.R. Burnham’s true 
history of adventure in our { 
West and in Africa against 6/ 
Boers and Zulus. Praised 
by Roosevelt, Sims and 
others. $5 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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m ER novel is rich- 

er than many 
biographies.”— The 
Times Literary Supple- 
ment, London, 


TOMEK THE 
SCULPTOR 


ADELAIDE EDEN PHILLPOTTS 








Aee= novel 


of a Bohemian 
boy’s growth through 
the varied experien- 
ces of love and life 
in Vienna and Lon- 
don to mastery of his 
art, and of his moth- 
er’s abiding faith in 
his destiny. 


SECOND PRINTING 
$2.50 everywhere 


LITTLE, BROWN & 
CO. Publishers Boston 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED ART BOOKS 
ROBERT FIELD 


PORTRAIT PAINTER IN OILS, MINIATURE, 
PASTEL AND WATER-COLOR AND ENGRAVER 
By Harry Prers 
Sm. 4to, Illustrated with 4 photogravure 
and 36 halftone plates. 325 copies only 

at $25.00 net, delivered. 

An effectively arranged and very thor- 
ough study of the artist.—-Jnternational 
Studio. 


STUDIES IN FLORENTINE 
PAINTING 





By Ricuarp OFFNER 

Sm. 4to. Illustrated with 4 photogravure 
and 64 halftone plates. 275 copies only 
at $25.00 net, delivered. 

Nine essays on the Florentine printing 
of the X1Vth century by the most promis- 
ing of the new school of critics of Ital- 
ian painting. 


J. FRANCIS MURPHY 
By Exror CrarKk 
Sm. 4to. With 12 full-page photogravure 
Plates. 250 copies only on hand-made 
Paper at $20.00 net, delivered. 
The charm of Murphy’s landscapes, their 
Subtleties and their calm simplicity are 


Studio. 


well considered.—I nternational 





FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 
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28 East 85th Street New York 
Published April 9, 1927 
UNDER THE NEW CITY 
A Poem of New York 
By David Thorne 
Author of “THIRTEEN” and “BB- 


YOND EVIL” 
“His work is what we should like to 
imagine the finest foreign lyricism to 
resemble.""—The Saturday Review. 
Published by PALATINE’S 
1674 Broadway, New York 
Price $1.25 








HULA. A Romance of Hawaii. By 
ARMINE VON TEMPSKI. Stokes, 1927. 
“Hula” will startle the jaded novel- 

reader; by its lavishness it may tire him, 

but in the reading he will be decidedly 
interested. The Calhouns of Hana, whose 
misadventures and tragedies fill the pages, 
are a melodramatic family, decadent, horsey, 
rancid, sodden with alcohol. They see 
themselves clearly, however, and try with 
an impotent sort of energy to prevent the 
Calhoun taints from corrupting their Hula, 
the beautiful girl who is youngest of the 
clan. The frantic battle between the good 
and evil influences struggling for Hula is 
tense throughout the novel: on one side the 
force of tradition, heredity, and expediency; 
on the other a resolute young engineer 
captivated by Hula’s graces, and to help 
him, the faithful old tyrant, Uncle Edwin, 
a half-breed cowman who through anxious 
years has guarded the girl and formed her 
character, Armine von Tempski has set 
the action against the brilliant background 
of an intoxicating, seductive Hawaii, and 
the extravagant loves and hates, as well as 
the distortions of human _ nature, 
justified when matched with the excesses 
of a tropical climate. ‘Though “Hula” has 
faults in abundance (undue length, an in- 

tolerable number of characters, and a 

wretched style), its virtues outweigh them 

and make it excellent entertainment. Con- 


seem 


stantly bordering on the sensational, the 
novel wins its way by an_ irrepressible 


vitality. 


By Robert Carse. Dodd, Mead. $2. 
CoNTINENTAL SuHortT Srories oF 
1925-26. Edited by Richard Eaton. Dodd, 
Mead. $2.50. 

P. P. C. By Natalie Sumner Lincoln. 
ton. $2. 

Tue Goon Sorprer. By Ford Madox Ford. 
A. & C. Boni. $2.50. 

O1r! By Upton Sinclair. A. & C. Boni. $2.50. 

By Evelyn Scott. A. & C. Boni. 


Horizon. 


Tue Best 


Apple- 


MIGRATIONS. 


r 
$2.50. 

SprinGcBoarD. By Robert Wolf. A. & C. Boni. 
$2. 

Crazy PaveMENTS. By Beverley Nichols. 


Doran. 

3REAK 0? Day. By Con O’Leary. Doran. $2 
net. 

Tue PENDULUM. By Mrs. 
Doran. $2 net. 

Prosper Merimec. By G. H. Johnstone. Dut- 
ton. $4. 

Bit THe Suerx. By A. W. 
Doran. $2 net. 

ENTER A MESSENGER. 
Doran. $2.50 net. 

Tue Sorrows oF E:ste. 
Payson & Clarke. $2. 

Tue Happy Mepium. 
Dutton. $2. 

Honor Bounpv. By Jack Bethea. 
Mifflin. $2. 

Tue Bive Jay. 
$2. 

Tue Diary or Exrsrivce Gerry, Jr. 
tanos. $2. 

Tre Younc STAGERS. 
Wren. $1.75. 

Jon’s Niece. By Grace Livingston Hill. Lip- 
pincott. $2. 

ULyssE AND THE SORCERERS. 
Leblond. Stokes. $2.50. 

King or Maptepare. By Lloyd Thompson. 
Appleton. $2. 

Tue Arrow. By Christopher Morley. Double- 
day, Page. $1.50. 
Pieasep To Meet You. 

ley. Doubleday, Page? 


Burnett-Smith. 


Williamson. 
By Richard Blaker. 
By André Savignon. 
By Vera Wheatley. 
Houghton 
By Max Brand. Dodd, Mead. 


Bren- 


By Percival Christopher 


By Marius-Ary 


By Christopher Mor- 


Jupce Corr. By William MacLeod Paine. 
Doubleday, Page. $2 net. 
Tue BreakwaTEr. By Walter A. Dyer. 


Doubleday, Page. $2 net. 
Back oF Breyonp. By Stewart Edward White. 
Doubleday, Page. $2 net. 
We Att Live Turoven Ir. By Harold Mac- 
Doubleday, Page. $2 net. 
FraMLey Parsonace. By Anthony Trollope. 
Oxford University Press. 80 cents. 
Tue Man Beuinp THE Mask. By Grace Mac- 
Gowan Cooke. Stokes. $2. 
LAUNCELOT AND THE LADIES. 
ley. Harpers. $2. 


Grath. 


By Will Brad- 


Tuis Ecstasy. By Elizabeth Stern. Sears. 
$2.50. 

IntrMATE Acrospatics. By Lord Stites. Mc- 
Bride. $2 net. 

VioteT Moves. By Leonard Merrick. Dutton. 
$2.50. 


Tue Sorcerer’s APPRENTICE. 
Ewers. Day. $5. 
Tue Maaic CasKet. 
Dodd, Mead, $2. 


By Hans Heinz 


By R. Austin Freeman. 


Dream’s Env. By Thorne Smith. McBride. 
$2 net. 

Tue Garven or Repemption. By William E. 
Royden. McBride. $2 net. 


Tue DEADFALL. 
politan. $2. 

Tue Patu oF THE SuN. 
Appleton. $2. 

Moruer Knows Best. By 
Doubleday, Page. $2.50 net. 

Tue Peritous Quest. By T. A. Nicolls. Ap- 
pleton. $2. 

MorTHER anv Son. By Romain Rolland. Holt. 
$2.50. 

Cocxaves. By Meade Minnigerode. 


$2. 


By Edison Marshall. Cosmo- 
By R. W. Alexander. 


Edna_ Ferber. 


Putnams, 


Pretry Creatures. By William Gerhardi. 


Duffield. $2. 


Evetyn Graincer. By George F. Hummel. 


Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 
Kir O’Brien. By Edgar Lee Masters. Boni 
& Liveright. $2.50. 


Tue Otp Srac. 
ton. $2.50. 
Tue House or Happiness. 

Putnam. $2. 


By Henry Williamson. Dut- 

By Ethel M. Dell. 

Tue Mortrover GRANGE AFFAIR. 
Fletcher. Knopf. 


Harry LorreQuer. 
Brown. $2 net. 


By J. S. 


By Charles Lever. Little, 
Tue Lanp oF Promise. By Margaret Lynn. 
Little, Brown. $2 net. 


TAxTARIN oF Tarascon. By Alphonse Daudet. 


Little, Brown. $2 net. 

EvGenie GRANDET. By Honoré de Balzac. 
Little, Brown. $2 net. 

ToMEK THE SCULPTOR. By Adelaide Eden 
Phillpotts. Little, Brown. $2 net. 

Tue Lone Day. By W. S. Dill. Ottawa: 
Graphic Publishers. $2. 

Hanpy Anpy. By Samuel Lover. Little, 
srown. $2 net. 


Tue Frower or Desire. By S. Andrew Wood. 
Dutton. $2. 
Roman SUMMER. 

ers. $2. 


By Ludwig Lewisohn. WHarp- 


From Man to Man. By Olive Schreiner. 
Harpers. " 
PRESSURE. y Margaret Culkin Banning. 


i 
Harpers. $2. 


Tue Macic Formura. By L. P. Jacks. Harp- 
ers. $2.50. 
Tue SompBre Frame. By Samuel Rogers. 


Payson & Clarke. $2.50. 

Taves oF Epcar ALLAN Por. Edited by Jam 
Southall Wilson. Scribners. $1. 

Tue Peat Cutters. By Alphonse de Chateau- 
briant. Dial. $2.50. 

QUEEN’s MATE. 3y Philip MacDonald. Dial. 

CLoups oF Witnesses. By Dorothy L. Sayer 
Dial. $2. 

Tuese Frantic Years. By James Warner 
Bellah. Appleton. $2. 

Tue Beninp Leos or THE ’OrsE. By Elli 
Parker Butler. Houghton Mifflin. $2. 
Peacock House. By Eden Phillpotts. Mac- 

millan. $2.50. 


Foreign 
LA VRAIE FIGURE DE BONAPARTE 

EN CORSE. By Lorenzi DE Brant. 

Paris: Flammarion. 1927. 

Napoleon has been written about from 
many angles: as statesman, administrator, 
strategist, lover, orator, The latest and 
an entirely novel addition to the bibliog- 
raphy of the great Frenchman comes from 
the pen of a talented Corsican writer, M. 
Lorenzi de Bradi, already well known as 
a novelist and as the author of a valuable 
study on the sources of Prosper Mérimée’s 
Corsican romance, “Colomba.” With deep 
love of country and passionate admiration 
for his hero, whom he has worshipped from 
childhood, M. de Bradi authoritatively dis- 
proves the fallacious theories of Bonaparte’s 
non-Corsican origins, and “places” his 
illustrious compatriot in his native environ- 
ment, thereby providing a clue to the basic 
psychology of Napoleon. 

The book, which reads like a_ novel, 
evokes with rare charm the familiar haunts 
of the young “Nabulio,” his day-dreams in 
the Casone grotto and at the Milelli, his 
skirmishes with the supporters of Paoli, who 
favored English influence. Incidentally, 
M. de Bradi, whose erudition is most skil- 
fully concealed under a flowing narrative, 
corrects certain errors of the late Frédéric 
Masson, who stated, for example, that 
Napoleon, as a child, had been beaten by 
his mother, and, later, had forgotten the 
Corsican tongue. The latter half of the 
book contains graphic accounts of political 
strife on the island, and throws new light 
on Corsican peculiarities in the Emperor’s 
outlook and temperament: his melancholy, 
his enduring superstition. 

It is an interesting and little-known fact 
that, at various periods of his life, Napoleon 
worked at a “History of Corsica” which 
he vainly tried to get published. In_ his 
final chapter, M. Lorenzi de Bradi defines 
with lyrical fervor the Napoltonic (as dis- 
tinct from the Bonapartist) ideal, and 
concludes with prophetic lines on the 
mythical superman which the Beauty Isle 
may still engender. The author is to be 
congratulated on the historical as well as 
literary value of his volume, the prepara- 
tion of which has evidently been a labor of 
love. “La vraie figure de Bonaparte en 
Corse” reveals a little-known Napoleon, 
and is a notable contribution to the history 
of Corsica and of the “Man of Destiny,” as 
well as to the elucidation of the baffling 
problem of the genesis of genius, 


> 


Les IMPRESSIONS SENSORIELLES CHEZ La Fons 
TaINE. By Félix Boillot. Paris Le Presses 
Universitaires (Oxford University Press). 

Le VeripievE AVENTURE pvDE CHRISTOPHE 
Cotoms. By Marcus André. Paris: Plon. 


(Continued on next page) 

















MR. FORTUNE’S MAGGOT 


has been selected by 
The LITERARY GUILD 
of AMERICA 


MR. 
FORTUNE'S 
MAGGOT 


WARNER 
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SYLVIA TOWNSEND 


LOLLY WILLOWES 
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Last April Miss Warner's 
first novel, “Lolly Wil- 


Henry Seidel Canl Vy, Wil- 


liam Allen White, Doro- 
// thy Carifield, Christopher 
\) Morley, Heywood Broun, 
({ (The Selecting Committee of 
}) the Book-of-the-Month Club). 


( 

\ 
4\ This April, Miss Warner’s 
#/ new book “Mr. Fortune’s 
Maggot,” is chosen by 
Carl Van Doren, Joseph’ 
Wood Krutch, Hendrik 
van Loon, Elinor Wylie, 
Glenn Frank, Zona Gale, 
(Judges of The } 
Guild of America). 


“Even better 
than Lolly” 
? Hrywoop Broun | 
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Cart VAN Doren 
Davip GARNETT 
| CHRISTOPHER Morey | 





A FEW OF THE 
FIRST REVIEWS 


Cart VAN VECHTEN: 


Mr. Fortune's 


ee 


Maggot is 









I I 


strange, profound, and heau- 
tiful book. I do not know 
when I have been so moved 
and entranced by a romance. 


ZONA GALE: 


a et ai aia 


OO — 


I am enchanted by Mr. For- 
tune’s Maggot. Lueli is fast 
becoming my favorite char 
acter in fiction, 


Mary Ross: 
in the Herald-Tribume: 


As clear and sunny as the 


Fanuan sea. Through it runs 
the pensive wit of that de- 
lightful earlier volume, the 
same meticulous and graceful 
1. ‘ : 


phrasing and gentl atire. 


¢? 


$2 at all bookstores 


T he 


VIKING PRESS 
30 Irving Place, New York 
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ASIA 


A SHORT 
HISTORY 


By 
HERBERT H. GOWEN 


R. HERBERT H. GOWEN has 
compressed into outline form 
the history of Asia. ‘The vast and 
intricate life story of a continent 1s 
here skillfully presented with em- 
phasis on the main courses of racial, 
political and religious activity. At 
the same time the great figures of 
romance, Timur, Akba, and _ that 
western adventurer in the East, 
Marco Polo, stand out as individuals. 
The purpose of this book is less to 
dwell on the story of Asia for its own 
sake, than to enable contemporary 
Americans to understand Asiatics 
through their history. The author 
believes that a great Pacific era is 
just ahead of us and that the preser- 
vation of peace among the peoples 
bordering the Pacific depends on their 
common understanding of each 
others’ problems. 

The author has spent several years 
in charge of Chinese missions in 
Honolulu, and of Japanese missions 
in Seattle and is a fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society, of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and member of 
the American Oriental Society. 

“A history of Asia as a unity is the fea- 
ture of this new volume by a recognized 
authority on the Orient. It is not merely 
a narrative of events, but the story of 
Asia presented ‘as the unfolding of great 
human movements which show a contin- 
uous convergence of purpose.’ Dr. Gowen 
is at his best. He shows a keen vision 
in seeing the essential features of the 
historical landscape and a style of unusual 
clarity and beauty in pointing them out 
to others.”—The Atlantic Monthly Book- 


shelf. 
SECOND PRINTING! 
With 13 illustrations and 
7 maps 


$3.50 at all Booksellers 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


Publishers, Boston 




































oo DID Oe 4 sg 
Ae ie CS 
FARIS >. 
DOES IT MEAN MUCH 
TOAMERICANS that 
a poet of the first rank is 
among them? Our disap- 
pointed literary exiles say no; 
but America has given rec- 
ognition to its great poets, and 
awards it now to 


George 
O'Neil 


whose new book of poems 


The W HITE 
ROOSTER 


has called forth these tributes 
from WILLIAM ROSE BENET, 
(Sat. Rev.) “.... another 
first-rate poet on our hands, 
one to rank with Frost and 
Robinson.” 





LOUISE TOWNSEND 
NICHOLL, (N. Y¥. Sun) 
“There are poems here to 
haunt the world a long time 
tocome. THE WHITE 
ROOSTER is a poetry event. 


At all bockstores. $2.00 











DOES YOUR COMMUNITY 
NEED 
A BOOKSHOP ? 


If you wish to engage in a fascinating oc- 
cupation and can provide a_ substantial 
amount of capital and have an enthusiastic 
love and knowledge of books, we shall be 
glad to gend you our helpful information 
on bookselling, free. 


There are not enough bookshops in ras 
country—is one needed in your town? 


Bookselling Information Service 
Room 777 S, 18 W. 34th St., New York 








The New Books 
Pamphlets 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Greek ABBREVIATION IN THE FIFTEENTH CEN- 
tury. By T. W. Allen. Oxford University 
Press. 85 cents. 


Js Man A Macuine? Clarence Darrow versus 


Will Durant. New York: League for Pub- 
lic Discussion. 
Georce Natuaniet Curzon. Oxford Uni- 


versity Press. 

MENcKENIsM. By Joseph B. Harrison. Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

THE 
Scribner’s. 


Losr Apventurer. By Walter Gilkyson. 

$2. 

Lams or Gop. By Paul Horgan. 

CHAUCER AND THE RHETORICIANS. 
Manly. Oxford University Press. 35 cents. 

Gov’s Acruat Man. By Charles Frederick 
Stayner. South Pasadena, Calif., Stayner. 


Poetry 


By Marguerite Wilkinson. 


At Roswell. 
By J. M. 


Tue Rapiant TREE. 


Macmillan. 2.50. 

Tristram. By Edwin Arlingtom Robinson. 
Macmillan. $1.75. 

Darx Attar Stairs. By Leah Rachel Yoffie. 


St. Louis, Mo.: Modern View Pub. Co., 210 
Olive Street. $1.25. 
SoNNETs oF GREECE AND ITALY. 


By Frederick 


Mathews. Oxford University Press. $5. 
Uprer Nicut. By Scudder Middleton. Holt. 
$2. 


RETURNING To Emotion. By Maxwell Boden- 
heim. Boni & Liveright. $2. 

Porms oF INDEPENDENCE. By E. V. 
Doubleday, Page. $2 net. 

Lost Epen. By E. Merrill Root. New York: 
Unicorn Press, 5 East 57th Street. 
Tue Wuirtre Rooster. By George 
Boni & Liveright. $2. 
Just From Georaia. By 


Knox. 


oO Neil . 


Frank L. Stanton. 


Atlanta. Byrd. 
Ercut Betis. By Frank Waters. Appleton. 
$2. 


Tue New Patriotism. Compiled and arranged 
by Thomas Curtis Clark and Esther A. Gil- 
lespie. Bobbs-Merrill. $2. 

Tue Poeticat Works or Joun Gay. 
by C. C. Faber. Oxford 
$1.50. 

LiBELLE oF ENGLYSHE 

by Sir George Warner. 


Edited 
University Press. 


Potycye. Edited 
Oxford University 


Press. $3.50. 
Rep Frac. By Lola Ridge. Viking. 
PENELOPE AND OTHER Poems. By Sister M. 


Madaleva. Appleton. $1.25. 
Soncs. By John Hanlon. Toronto: Ryerson 
Press. 
Religion 
Tue REvIGIoN oF ANCIENT Greece. By Thad- 


deus Zielinski. Oxford University Press. $2.50. 
Tue Kincpom or Happiness. By Jeddu Krishna- 
murti. Boni & Liveright. $1.75. 
Why Reticion? By Spruce M. Kallen. Boni & 
Liveright. $3. 

VisIoNS OF THE SpirRITUAL Wor vp. 
Sundas Singh. Macmillan. $1. 
Wuat May I Be Beuieve? By Edmund Davi- 

son Soper. Abingdon. $1.50. 


By Sadhu 


Youth anv ‘TruTu. By W. A. Harper. 
Century. 

Tue Imiration oF CuristT. Translated and 
edited by Albert Hyma. Century. $2.50. 


RELIGION AND Mopern Lire. Scribners. $2. 


Science 


Astronomy. By Henry Norris Russell, Ray- 
mond Smith Dugan, and John Quincy 
Stewart. Ginn. 2 vols. 

Tue Ant Propre. By Hans Heinz Ewers. 
Dodd, Mead. $3. 

Man. By Horatio V. Gard. 
Rule Magazine. $3.50. 
Ways or Livinc. By J. Arthur Thomson. Doran. 

$1.50 net. 

Tue RoMANcE oF THE Atom. By 
Harrow. Boni & Liveright. $1.50. 


Chicago: Golden 


Benjamin 


SomE FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS OF CELLULAR 
Puysiococy. By W. J. V. Osterhout. Yale 
University Press. $1. 

ELEMENTS OF GENERAL ZooLocy. By William 
J. Dakin. Oxford University Press. $4. 
An INTRopUCTION To ANTHROPOLOGY. By Wil- 

son D. Wallis. WHarpers. $3 net. 


CREATIVE KNOWLEDGE. 
Harpers. $3.50. 
History OF THE SCIENCES IN 
ANTIQUITY. 
2.50. 
ScreNCE oF Topay. 
Harpers. $1. 


By Sir William Bragg. 


Greco-Roman 

By Arnold Reymond. Dutton. 

By Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Tue AGE oF THE Eartu. 
Harpers. $1. 

Tue STREAM oF LIFE. 
Harpers. $1. 

Tue Tueory or Retativiry. By 
Siff. New York: Joseph Lawren. $1. 

Prostems oF Mopern Puysics. By H. A. 
Lorentz. Edited by H. Bateman. Ginn. 
$3.60. 

EXPLORING THE UNIVERSE. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50. 
Makers oF Science. By D. M. Turner. 

ford University Press. $2.50. 


By Arthur Holmes. 
By Julian S. Huxley. 


Leonard 


By Henshaw Ward. 


Ox- 


Points of View 


Reviewing Policies 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

The point made by Mr. Alfred H. Holt 
in the letter printed in your issue of Feb- 
ruary 26th seems to me to call for fuller 
comment than that made in the short note 
which is appended to the letter as printed. 
The statement that Dr. Franklin is an 
economist and mathematician of distinction 
hardly meets Mr. Holt’s suggestion that a 
review of Professor Fisher’s book by Dr. 
Franklin is a good deal like a review of 
“The Origin of Species” by Bishop Wilber- 
force. 

Dr. Franklin has, of course, been known 
for a long time as an exceedingly zealous, 
not to say bitter opponent not only of the 
Eighteenth Amendment but of the policy 
of prohibition generally. I have not read 
Professor Fisher’s book, but, for the sake 
of argument, will assume that Dr. Frank- 
lin is right in characterizing it as a partisan 
presentation of the opposite view. An 
analysis of the book by Dr, Franklin is, 
therefore, analogous to the brief prepared 
by the counsel on one side of a legal pro- 
ceeding in reply to a brief prepared by the 
other. No right-minded judge would think 
of deciding a case of any importance on 
the strength of the assertions thus made in 
the heat of conflict by either counsel, how- 
ever able or eminent; he would accept the 
contentions urged on one side or on the 
other only insofar as he found them sus- 
tained by his independent examination of 
the evidence and of the authorities. 

As an argument in favor of the anti- 
prohibition position, Dr. Franklin’s article 
may be weighty and persuasive; as a means 
whereby the ordinary reader, who lacks the 
equipment for independent investigation, 
may form some idea as to the merits of a 
given book, such an article has, on the other 
hand, almost no value. 

This raises an important question as to 
what the note to which I have referred calls 
“the ethics of reviewing.” I should prefer 
to say “the theory of reviewing,” as the 
question seems to me one of policy rather 
than one of ethics. The function of the 
reviewer, as I have always conceived it, is 
quasi-judicial; that is to say, the reviewer’s 
business, like that of the judge, is to apply 
to the material before him certain standards 
which are assumed, at least, to be generally 
accepted by the public for whom he writes 
and to give his opinion as to how the 
work measures up to these standards. The 
value of the reviewer’s opinions, therefore, 
is largely in proportion to his openminded- 
ness and disinterestedness; if he starts with 
prejudices which, in view of the infirmities 
of human nature, make it inevitable that 
he should deal with the subject in an 
antagonistic and partisan spirit, his con- 
clusions are on a par with the decision of 
a judge who, in advance of a trial, has 
avowed his leaning towards one side or the 
other. 

No one can justly call in question the 
right of The Saturday Review to invite Dr. 
Franklin to review Professor Fisher’s book, 
but the implications of its so doing are im- 
portant. In spite of the violent differences 
of opinion to which the prohibition debate 
has given rise, there could have been no 
insuperable difficulty in finding some expert 
capable of subjecting Professor Fisher’s 
figures to thorough scrutiny but able, never- 
theless, to do so in something approaching 
a judicial spirit. When The Saturday Re- 
view, with a full appreciation of Dr. 
Franklin’s position, requested him to deal 
with this subject it ceased to that extent to 
perform the functions indicated by its name 
and assumed the réle of a partisan in the 
pending controversy, It would seem, there- 
fore, that the readers of the Review are 
fairly entitled to a statement as to how 
far the course taken in this matter reflects 
its attitude towards public questions gen- 
erally. If the Review is a disinterested 
medium of literary and artistic criticism, it 
is to be judged by one set of standards; 
if it is an organ for the promotion of 
partisan views on the questions of the day, 
it is pursuing a perfectly legitimate course, 
but the standards by which it must be 
judged are very different. 

Am I shooting very wide of the mark, 
I wonder, if I guess that the fundamental 
reason for inviting Dr. Franklin to con- 
tribute the article in question was neither 
a purpose to make the Review a party 
organ or a view as to the office of a re- 


. viewer substantially different from the one 


I have tried to state, but an assumption that 
the absurdity of the whole prohibition 
policy is among those axiomatic things 
wnich the reviewer takes as his premises? 
If this guess is not altogether wild, the 


fact serves to demonstrate one important 
reason why the discussion of prohibition 
generates so much heat and so little light, 
It is certainly difficult to get far in intel]j. 
gent debate if, like our Methodist friends, 
we assume it to be too plain for argumen 
that any liquid containing more than one. 
half of one per cent is always and every. 
where the work of the devil and to bh, 
destroyed accordingly. It is, however, 
equally hard to make progress if, as seems 
to be true of practically all those who are 
popularly called “intellectuals,” we begin 
our consideration on the assumption that 
the whole idea of prohibition is something 
so middle-class, puritanical, or,—worst of 
all,—-Victorian that no person of mentality 
above that requisite for the lowest grade 
in a Sunday School can regard it as other 
than hopelessly ridiculous and that a serious 
weighing of the arguments pro and con js 
unthinkable. 
Haron S. Davis 

Boston. 

[The function of a critical Review % 
quasi-judicial but such a Review also must 
by necessity be a forum for discussion, No 
reviewer can give the final answer to 4 
controversial question, and it is as difficult 
to secure an absolutely impartial point of 
view as it is dangerous to choose critics 
who are entirely for or entirely against 
the author, It seemed to the editors of 
The Saturday Review that they were justi. | 
fied in desiring to submit Professor Fishers 
arguments to the scrutiny of a competent | 
economist whose sympathies lay in an op. 
posite direction. If The Saturday Review 
were a seat of judgment with power to 
enforce, the situation would have been dif. 
ferent. But a critic combines the function 
of prosecuting attorney or defendant with 
his judicial capacity. This must be so im 
human nature if not in ideal right. It 
should be noted, however, that there is left 
always the recourse of a reply—which does 
not exist in a court after final judgment is 
rendered; and furthermore, that the Re 
view, as occasion offers, proposes to dis. 
cuss books on prohibition from all spoints 
of view and submit them to critics of the 
dry as well as of the wet persuasion, pro- 
vided that the ideal, and perhaps nom 
existent, mind impartial in this subject cam 


_not be found—Tue Epiror.] 


Rhine vs. Thames 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

In Miss Clare Howard’s review of Mr. 
Morley’s “River Thames” there occurs this 
sentence: ‘Never did a river receive so 
much description as this one, nor get 80 
crowded with brave ghosts, from Hengist te 
Charles Frohman.” The statement cannot 
be substantiated. The honor of which Miss 
Howard speaks goes by every count to the 
Rhine. It is the most sung river in the 
world. In 1838, Victor Hugo wrote: 
“The Rhine is as raging as the Rhone, a 
broad as the Loire, as surrounded by rocks 
as the Meuse, as rustling as the Seine, a 
green and fruitful as the Somme, as full 
of historical reminiscences as the Tiber, a 
royal as the Danube, as full of mysticism 
as the Nile, as glittering with gold as any 
river in America, and as full of legends 
and sagas as any stream of Asia.” It will 
be noted that Hugo did not feel it neces 
sary or relevant to mention the Thames 
To the countless other writers who have 
lauded the glories of the Rhine spac 
forbids individual reference, There is on 
my desk a book published in 1858 which 
lists 120 treatises, descriptive and apprecia- 
tive, written on the Rhine from 1750 to 
1850. That was long before the days of 
tourism. 

ALLEN W. PORTERFIELD 

West Virginia University. 


A Correction 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

In your Reader’s Guide column, February 
26th, you state that Louise Jordan Miln’s 
“It Happened in Peking” is a story of the 
marriage of an American with a girl half 
Manchu, half Russian. Following that, sep 
arated by commas, you simple _ state: 
“Dorothy Graham’s ‘Lotus of the Dusk’ 
(Stokes) .” 

This is under the heading “R. B. H, 
Sheffield, Pa., asks for books of unquestioned 
authority relating to China, etc.” 

The marriage of the American above 
refers only to my book, “Lotus of the 
Dusk.” I have read Mrs. Miln’s book and 
it does not contain any matter which # 
similar. 

DoroTHY GRAHAM. 

New York. 
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THE LIFE OF 
nportan, | CASPAR COLLINS 
hibition | By Agnes Wright Spring 
~ of Fort Collins, Colorado 
friends, {jhe biography of a Hillsboro, Ohio 
rgument fy who dreamed of Indian battles on 
an one. & western plains, and who was killed 
1 every. the warriors of Red Cloud at the 
d to be pte Bridge Fight on the old Overland 
j, Based upon letters and illustra- 
\owever, f vith reproductions of pen and ink 
as seems Fches and water color drawings of 
who are batier army life by Lieutenant Collins, 
re begin 4 must rejoice in the printing of 
‘on that ither link in the history of the 
mething F.ctern Plains. ... 1 have heard much 
vorst of F(aspar Collins during the past forty 
nentality Jars, but never so much as is revealed 
st grade §the work concerning Collins the boy 
as other fi the man.... I have passed lately 
a serious greta! times through the City of Casper 
d con ig Were 2° doubt there are many people 
whom the name Caspar carries no 
sjorical association; and who know 
Davis thing of the suffering and sacrifices of 
~ American Army. The benefits of 
eview jy pose heroic actions are now reaped by 
150 mug, eater generation to whom I recom- 
jon: a end a perusal of this book with grati- 
' de to its author.”—-From the Foreword 
er toate uy L. Scott, Major General U. S. A. 
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View: 


of Mr. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
tte and County aforesaid, personally ap- 
ared Noble A. Cathcart, who having been 
ily sworn, according to law deposes and 
ys that he is the business manager of the 
turday Review of Literature and that the 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, 
Banagement (and if a daily paper, the cir- 
blation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
¢ date shown in the above capition, re- 
mired by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bdied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regu- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, 
wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the pub- 
Bher, editor, managing editor, and business 
anagers are: Publisher, Saturday Review 
», Inc. New York, N. Y., Editor, Henry S. 
pnby, 25 West 45th Street, New York City: 
anaging Editor, Amy Loveman, 25 West 
th Street, New York City; Business Manager, 
pble A. Cathcart, 25 West 45th Street, New 
ork, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If the publication Is 


“curs this Pued by an individual his name and address, 


eceive $0 


r get 90 


lengist to 
it cannot 


rich Miss 
nt to the 


r in the 
» wrote: 


if owned by more than one individual the 
pme and address of each, should be given 
low; if the publication is owned by a cor- 
ration the name of the corporation and 
@ names and addresses of the stockholders 
oe or holding one per cent or more of 
e total amount of stock should be given.) 
Saturday Review, Incorporated, 25 West 45th 
treet, New York City. Stockholders are as 
lows: William R. Benét, 25 West 45th 
treet, New York City; Noble A. Cathcart, 25 
est 45th Street, New York City; Henry 8. 


bnby, 25 West 45th § : eary 6. 
Rhone, afr West 45th Street, New York City 


by rocks @tv; Amy 


T. Sanders, 23 Wall 


Street, New York 
Loveman, 


25 West 45th Street, 


B ew Yor Stans Mua > 
Seine, a ork City; Christopher Morley, 25 West 


th Street, New York City; Time, Inc., Pen- 


, as full f Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio; Robert A. Cham- 


Tiber, as 
mysticism fanfred “Gottfried, 


rs, 55 Liberty St., New York City; Harry P. 
BVidson, Jr., 4 East 66th St., New York City; 
Penton Building, Cleve- 


id as any nd, Ohio; William V. Griffin, 80 Broadway, 


F legends 


It will 
it neces 
Thames. 
vho_ have 


ew York City; Briton Hadden, Penton Bldg., 
eveland, Ohio; Edith Harkness, 4 East 66th 
» New York City; Edward 8S. Harkness, 25 
roadway, New York City; William H. Hark- 
ss, 4 East 66th Street, New York City; 
pulse H. Ingalls, 11808 Lake Shore Boule- 
rd, Cleveland, Ohio; Robert L. Johnson, 25 
‘st 45th St., New York City; Seymour H. 


ne spate mox, Marine Trust Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio: 


ere is on 
<8 which 
apprecia- 
1750 to 
. days of 
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eview: 


February 


Fnry R. Luce, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; 
hn S. Martin, 25 West 45th Street, New 
~ City; T. J. C. Martyn, 25 West 45th St., 
w York City; Morehead Patterson, 15 East 
th St, New York City; Stanley Woodward, 
SN, A. Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

That the known bondholders, mort- 
Bees, and other security holders owning or 
Piding 1 per cent of more of total amount of 
nds, mortgages, ar other securities are (If 
*re are none, so state.) None. 

‘. That the two paragraphs next above, etv- 
fe the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the 
tof stockholders, and security holders as 
¥Y appear upon the books of the company 
* also, in cases where the stockholder or 
urity holder appears upon the books of the 
mpany as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
lation, the name of the person or corpora- 


s Pn for whom : 
~ Miln’s such trustee is acting, is given; 


Fo that the said two paragraphs contain 


rv of the Rtements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
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that, sep- 
le state: 


id belief as to the circumstances and con- 
aaa under which stockholders and security 
= who do not appear upon the books 
4 @€ company as trustees, hold stock and 
‘urities in a capacity other than that of a 


he Dusk! #8 fide owner; and this affant has no rea- 


oo believe that any other person, associa- 
“» OF corporation has any interest direct or 


. B. direct in the said stock, bonds, or other se- 
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Titles than as so stated by him. 

at the average number of copies of 
“ol issue of this publication sold or dis- 
ia ed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
ding >scribers during the six months pre- 
+8 the date shown above is . . (This 
‘Ormation is required from daily publica- 


(Signed) NOBLE A. CATHCART, 

Swo Business Manager. 

— to and subscribed before me this 
ay of April, 1927. 

re ib) (Seal) Charles B. Frasca, 

“? Commission expires March 30, 1929). 
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The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LamBerton BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should 
be addressed to Mrs. Becker, c/o The Saturday Review. 








A BALANCED RATION 
Mr. Fortune’s Maccor. By Sylvia 
Townsend Warner. (Viking.) | 
COLONEL Bos INGERSOLL. By Cam- | 
eron Rogers. (Doubleday, Page.) 
THE Story or Music. By Paul Bek- 
ker. (Norton.) 




















W. H. C., New York, asks for books on 
the institution of marriage, its history, and 
present status. 

HE famous “History of Human Mar- 

riage,” by E. A. Westermarck (Mac- 
millan), has been lately condensed into a 
single volume that preserves the gist of the 
original three much as the one volume 
“Golden Bough” manages to hold the in- 
dispensable parts of the original shelf-full. 
Mrs. Bosanquet’s “The Family” (Mac- 
millan), and J. G. Dealey’s “The Family 
in its Sociological Aspects” (Houghton 
Mifflin) go rapidly over its history and 
then survey its present-day ethical and 
economic aspects. The most thorough- 
going overhauling of matrimony as it now 
appears is in Count Keyserling’s “The Book 
of Marriage” (Harcourt, Brace), in which 
there are twenty-five presentations of as 
many sides of the subject, arranged to fit 
together on a definite plan. Twenty-one of 
these are by German or Austrian authors, 
scientists, and psychiatrists: the others come 
from Havelock Ellis, Beatrice Hinkle, and 
Professor Nieuwenhuis of the University of 
Leyden. For this reason some of the 
chapters are less interesting to an Amer- 
ican reader unless he knows more than most 
of us do about German history and (un- 
translated) literature; for instance, the 
chapter on “Romantic Marriage,” which 
opens with an explanation of the advice of 
Luther to the Landgrave of Hesse and de- 
scribes the attitude to the institution of 
Schlegel, Schleiermacher, Tieck, and the 
other Romanticists. Whether, as the pre- 
face promises, it “contains the key to the 
solution of every individual problem aris- 
ing in married life,” one may be permitted 
to question, but it is certain that a great 
many Americans are providing themselves 
with the book. Jacob Wassermann, who 
contributes to this volume—so does his wife 
Marta Karlweis—has a new novel called 
“Wedlock” (Boni & Liveright); Ernest 
Pascal has one called “The Marriage Bed” 
(Harcourt, Brace), which apparently the 
Boston police banned on the strength of the 
jacket, for the text is quite prosy—for 1927. 

“The Drifting Home,” by Ernest Groves 
(Houghton Mifflin) is an analysis of the 
shifting status of home life: the same au- 
thor’s “Social Problems of the Family’ is 
published by Lippincott. “Conservation of 
the Family,” by Paul Popence (Williams 
& Watkins), is an introduction to the study 
of the family as an institution. Changes in 
the status of women in the Near and the 
Far East bear on this question: a list of 
books on the former was lately printed 
here, and the latest book on the latter is 
“The New Japanese Womanhood,” by 
Alison K. Fraust (Doran). 


P., Chicago, Ill., asks if he knows 
*Louis Dodge’s delightful “The Run- 
away Woman” and the modern Musketeers 
in Henry Rideout’s story called “Key of the 
Fields,” and says that L. Allen Harker’s 
earlier novels fit in well on such a list, and 
how about Booth Tarkington’s “The Two 
Vanrevels?” After naming four novels 
already popular with contributors to this 
collection, and reminding me of a laugh- 
compelling record of an everyday family, 
Mary Heaton Vorse’s “The Prestons,” M. 
P. goes on: “I wish that nice man would 
try some of Ethel Sidgwick’s gentler tales, 
‘Hatchways, for instance, but I have 
found she is a special taste which appears 
where I least expect it.” 

This correspondent adds:—“‘Now won’t 
someone start a list of the really enthralling 
adventure stories, not the should-likes but 
the stay-up-all-night-to-finish kind? Books 
like ‘Beau Geste,’ ‘Key of the Fields,’ two 
or three of the Sabatinis, ‘The Lost 
World,’ and White’s ‘The Mystery’.” If 
this includes horror-stories that claw you to 
the page and keep you there until the clink 
of the milkman, I submit Bram Stoker’s 
“Dracula” as one of the only two books 
that I really did sit up from dusk to day- 
light to read for the first time—the other 
being “The Mysteries of Udolpho.” Also 
I offer the following testimonial from 


D. H. S., Morganton, N. C.: “On your 
recommendation in a recent Guide I pur- 
chased Mrs, Lowndes’s ‘The Lodger’ (hav- 
ing read not long since her ‘What Really 
Happened’), and think I shall sue you or 
your paper for the sleepless nights spent 
by me as I lay listening for a stealthy step. 
‘Wind’s End,’ by Asquith, did it. But 
didn’t one’s scalp tingle when Bunting’s 
hand brushed The Lodger’s cloak and felt 
that damp, gluey substance!” It is rare 
indeed to come upon a book from which 
emanates the true chill of horror. 


L. B. C., Montrose, N. Y., asks for two 
small books suitable for a young man to 
carry when traveling in Italy as “light” as 
possible. 

REFERRED this at once to T. W. 

Huntingdon, Jr., director of the Italian 
Literary Guide Service, 25 West 43d street, 
N. Y. City, an admirable information bu- 
reau. I have reason to know how well 
equipped for this position Mr. Huntingdon 
is; I’ve never met him, but he has been 
for some time a standby of the Guide on 
books about Italy, and all its works, with 
which he has an uncanny acquaintance. He 
says that the one-volume Italian Baedeker, 
even though much out of date, is invaluable, 
and in addition to that, just for the sake of 
companionship, he is devoted to Henry 
James Forman’s “The Ideal Italian Tour” 
(Houghton Mifflin). “And the moment 
one gets to the Continent,” says he, “one 
should hunt for the books by Richard 
Bagot, in the Tauchnitz edition.” 

L. B. C. is already provided with the 
Lucas books and the “Things Seen” series, 
and prefers among the former “Florence” 
and “Rome.” Before the journey begins, 
I would read Harold Goad’s “Franciscan 
Italy” (Dutton), as practical preparation 
for anyone taking the pilgrimage route, even 
if not a pilgrim. It is the latest addition 
to Italian travel literature, and makes just 
as good reading at home. The _ hurried 
traveler had better keep out of this part 
of the world, but if he must squeeze the 
moments, there is a little book, “Finding 
the Worthwhile in Italy,” by H. D. Eber- 
lein (McBride), that helps in making plans. 
This is one of a series that is really not 
so superficial as the title implies: a traveler 
gets ideas for a first trip, and after that he 
will know what to do for a second one. 
Another of these helps to the beginner is 
“Travel in Europe Made Easy,” by George 
Grant Chester (Dodd, Mead). This gives 
a good part of its time to Italy, and the 
advice is succinct. I have not used Clara 
Laughlin’s “So You’re Going to Italy!” 
(Houghton Mifflin), but I was told re- 
cently by a woman who used it on her 
fourteenth visit there that she had found 
out more from it and enjoyed her time 
more through it than from any one other 
book she had ever taken along. This is 
certainly the kind of praise that 
weight, 


bears 


E has “The Englishman in Italy,” full 

of poems arranged by places in that 
country (it is an Oxford University Press 
book edited by Wollaston), so that “a 
traveler can when at the Coliseum pull it 
out and read the immortal lines by who- 
ever it is.’ But he wants one for many 
places, arranged by places. 

This indicates “The Magic Carpet” 
(Houghton Mifflin), an anthology of poems 
of places, arranged by Mrs. Waldo Richards. 
It has 350 travel poems grouped by coun- 
tries, representing a variety of verse from 
many authors, good to read at home and in 
not too large a volume to be carried about. 
The affection in which Mrs. Richards is 
held by thousands of poetry lovers has been 
proved by their sense of personal loss when 
they learned, just a few days ago, of her 
sudden death. 

Cale Young Rice has written travel 
poems enough to go around the world, and 
collected them in a volume called “The 
Pilgrim’s Scrip” (Century). It includes 
poems from the British Isles, America, Hon- 
olulu, Japan, China, Burma, India, Tibet, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Arabia, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Greece, and Italy. 

My own special discovery in the way of 
travel poems, though I admit I use them 
for special purposes, unconnected with 
travel, are the verses of Beatrice Bernheim; 
“America’s Great Northwest” and another 
volume, torn from me by British admirers 
so I cannot give the title, but including 
some priceless word-pictures of Spain. 
These little volumes are the only books in 
the world as funny as “Irene Iddesleigh,” 
and for the same reason. 








TROLLOPE 


LL those who are reading Mr. 

Michael Sadleir’s Trollope will 
want to possess the “Autobiography” 
upon which he so finely and so en- 
thusiastically comments. 

It is obtainable in the World’s 
Classics, as are also ten of Trollope’s 
best known novels: 

BARCHESTER TOWERS 

THE WARDEN 

DR. THORNE 

FRAMLEY PARSONAGE 

THE THREE CLERKS 

RACHEL RAY 

MISS MACKENZIE 

THE VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON 

THE CLAVERINGS 

THE BELTON ESTATE 
Each 80c at all booksellers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch New York City 
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STUDIES IN RECENT 
AESTHETIC 


By Katherine Gilbert 


The riddle of beauty, with | 
some remarks on the ugly and | 


not a little to about the 
funny; a survey of contempo- 
rary theories of aesthetic. Mrs. 
Gilbert discusses the doctrines 
of Bergson, Bosanquet, Croce, 
Lalo, and Santayana with so 
acute a sense of criticism that 
the chapters devoted to these 
authors practically amount to 


Say 


original contributions in the 
various fields in which 


these | 
men have been working. 


THe UNIVERSITY OF 
Norru CAROLINA PRess 
Chape! Hill, N. C. 
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OF THE CROSS 


JAMES KENT STONE 
by 
Walter George Smith, A. M., LL. D. 
and Helen Grace Smith 


“This book is a record that no re- 
ligious person, be he Catholic, Jew 
or Protestant, should be deprived 
of reading.” 
—Charleston Gazette 
Illustrated . - ° $5.00 
At all Bookstores 















































G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS | 
2 West 45th Street New York 














|. Empress — 
Might-Have- 
Been 


By OCTAVE AUBRY 
Translated from the French 
by H. G. Dwight 

The love story of Na- 
poleon and Marie 
Valevska, the only 
woman he really loved.A 
story of intense passion 








and dramatic interest. 
$2.50 
= HARPER & BROTHERS 
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A double 
thunderclap 
wakes two immortals 


Cupid and Puck are roused to 
action in two new books—the 
first stories since “Thunder on 
the Left” by 


CHRISTOPHER 
MORLEY 


:: 

y 
The little statue of Cupid in 
Piccadilly Circus, London, took 
deadly aim at two young 
Americans, in turn. This left 
them in a predicament, because 
they even had to get acquaint- 
ed. But they found the situa- 
tion highly enjoyable, and 
you'll find it even more so. 


The Arrow 


Simultaneously, the infant 
republic of Hlyria appeared in 
Southern Europe, and Puck 
was moved to assist the new 
country in finding its feet. 
International politics, the 
League of Nations, and a 
promising private romance 
are merged in a delicious 
midsummer night’s dream 
of the twentieth century. 


Pleased to Meet You 


lt makes no difference which 
you read first—you are certain 
to read both. 


$1.50 each, at all bookstores, or 
$3.00 boxed together. 
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Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 











The Phoenix Nest 


E have met the enemy—at least, we 

have met The Enemy, and the first 
issue is ours. The Enemy, as the London 
Times Lit Supp says, is Mr. Wyndham Lewis 
in his new review of art and literature of 
that title. The Enemy was to have ap- 
peared in January, but burgeoned actually in 
February. Other numbers are to come out 
from time to time during the year. It is 
a large “book,” in magazine parlance. It 
is illustrated by a number of plates by Mr. 
Lewis, several in color. The main contribu- 
tion is Mr, Lewis’s own, “The Revolution- 
ary Simpleton,” which will subsequently be 
published by the Arthur Press as “part of 
a more lengthy essay, under another name.” 
Naturally we interested in Chapter 
what Mr. Lewis calls 
the Q. Review (as a matter of fact, This 
Quarter) came to our hands some time ago, 


were 


IX, because when 


we were as much enchanted by the antics of 
one whom Mr. Lewis calls Wush as is Mr. 
Lewis in this hilarious chapter. We wrote 
about it—but we completely surrender to 
The Enemy. Mr. Lewis has Wush on ¢oast. 
And he_ knows about 
Lardner. In fact he tells almost the exact 


something Ring 
“Lardner has 
laughter of 
Also, ii 
you like ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ you will 
like Lardner. He is colossal without being 
dull—that is what he aims at and that is 
what he achieves, . . . Besides, he (Lardner) 
has the deep smile of Indian women on pur- 


truth about Ring Lardner. 
the deep smile and_ hidden 
Indian women pounding maize. 


pose, because it pays him to have that 
smile. He does not give a hoot for that 
smile, I guess, aside from that. Lardner 
one can respect.” 

Wyndham Lewis’s comparison between cer 


tain aspects of Gertrude Stein and certain 
aspects of Aitita Loos is excellent. He writes 
more understandingly, interestingly 
(and with sympathy) about Miss Stein than 
anyone we 


more 


have ever read. His analysis 
of Pound is also extremely lucid. So far 
we have read haphazard. Then he 
into Joyce. This we shall reserve for a 
3ut we have read enough 
to advise all the literati (and, for that mat- 
ter, all the non-/iterati) to get hold of The 
Enemy and read Mr, 
hilarating. He says many things that were 
itching to be 
onions.” 


goes 


quiet evening. 


Lewis. He is ex- 


said, and—he ‘knows his 


The April number of /¢ravsition (sic), 
whose principal agency is Shakespeare and 
Co., 12 rue de Odeon, Paris, Vle (soc a 
shot) contains contributions by Joyce, Miss 
Stein, André Gide, Philippe Soupalt, Archi- 
bald) MacLeish, Ludwig Lewisohn, Hart 
Crane, and so on. Into it is folded “An 
Elucidation,” by Gertrude Stein. Elliot 
Paul makes the explanation that “Since, 
unfortunately, the version of Miss Gertrude 
Stein’s ‘An Elucidation’ printed in the April 
number of Transition, while containing the 
correct words, presented them in the wrong 
order (through an inadvertence in the 
printing establishment), the text has been 
rearranged and is offered as a supplement.” 
So you certainly have a treat! Here are 
two versions. If the matter isn’t completely 
elucidated to you, it’s your own fault. 
What’s that? What’s it about? We don’t 
know. ... 


Joyce’s new work laid us out for two 
hours. There’s one word on the first page 
goes about as follows, “badalgharaghtakam- 
minarronnkonnbronntonnerronntounnthunnt- 
trovarrhounawnskawntoohoohoordenenthurn- 
uck.” So you see why there is going to be 
a big printer’s strike over in Paris, ‘ 

But the address of The Arthur Press, that 
publishes Mr. Wyndham  Lewis’s The 
Enemy, is 113a Westbourne Grove, W., Lon- 
don, England. 


Knopf is going to bring out a series of 
“Notable American Trials,” and the first 
volume, on the Scopes trial, is now being 
prepared. The series will contain the court 
records in outstanding American legal con- 
troversies, and will be of interest to the 
general public as well as to the legal pro- 
fession.... 


The new volume by R. Austin Freeman, 
“The Magic Casket,” is a book of short 
stories in each of which his now famous 
Thorndyke is the criminal investigator and 
“creat deteckatiff.”. Thorndyke seems to us 
to be some relation of Sherlock Holmes’s. 
His personality is rather like that of Holmes, 
though his methods are different. He is a 
quieter, more studious brother, and does not 
resort to the needle. . 

But we can’t seem to keep away from 
Wyndham Lewis. Perhaps you don’t know 
that Harpers has published his “The Lion 
and the Fox” in which he establishes crit- 


ically 
peare. ‘The book is creating a great deal 
of discussion in England. . . 


a new human identity for Shakes- 


Speaking again of mystery stories, fif- 
teen of ’em are included in a new volume 
by Eden Phillpotts (Macmillan) entitled 
“Peacock House and other Mysteries.” The 
only thing we don’t like about the book is 
that the type looks rather small. 

Witter Bynner writes us that he was 
about to dedicate his new house in Santa Fé 
with an Indian wedding—not his. Bride 
and groom were ready, both families will- 
ing, but the elders of the pueblo forbade 
it. Besides, they had told Bynner, late in 
che game, that his part of the entertain- 
ment must be an entire cow! 

Recently, in the northernmost part of New 
York State, in a wonderfully comfortable 
old farmhouse, we were present when both 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, author of “The 
King’s Henchman,” and Elinor Wylie, au- 
thor of “The Orphan Angel,” were saying 
extremely nice things about George O’Neil’s 
new book of poems, “The White Rooster.” 
Miss Millay read several of the poems aloud 
and professed a special delight in “Garden 
Incident. 
endl 


ead, 


It was an experience to hear hes 


The hound that runs alone 

Has turned himself to stone. 
The urns upon the wall 

That let the water fall 

Have whispered, dripped, desisted. 
The basin that was wide 

Tas narrowed on a side, 

The marble edge has twisted. 


elected as one of her 
” which beautifully be- 


Elinor Wylie 
favorites, “Inlander, 


gins: 


She, with her face of pallid coral, 
Her mouth of shell, her hands, 
Rose where the silver rocks were floral 


And stood upon the sands. 


A green wave shattered on her thighs, 
Red sea-moss dragged her feet; 
Her hair hung down all willow-wise 

And shook a golden sleet, 


“Ask Me Another! The Question Book” 
has broken all records for quick selling, 
having sold over one hundred thousand 
copies during the first month of its publica- 
tion. It is now in its 2o1st thousand, re- 
ports the Viking Press. The latest successor 
to it is Brentano’s “The Quiz Book,” edited 
by The Inquisitors. 

Sylvia Townsend Warner’s first book, 
“Lolly Willowes,” was chosen by the select- 
ing committee of The Book-of-the-Month 
Club, and now her second book, “Mr. 
Fortune’s Maggot” is the second publica- 
tion of the Literary Guild of America. ... 

Mr. and Mrs, Francis Brett Young are 
sailing for home on the 23rd of this month 
on the Conte Biancamano, They are return- 
ing to Anacapri, on the island of Capri, 
where they have a villa overlooking the 
bay of Naples. Here Mr. Brett Young’s 
latest two-volume novel, “Love Is Enough” 
was written. Among other departing au- 
thors, Elinor Wylie sails on the same date 
on the Paris to land at Plymouth and 
spend a summer mostly in England... . 

Dorothy Allers writes us that Rupert 
Brooke’s poem, “The Pink and _ Lily,” 
which we recently printed as taken from a 
framed copy in a Princes Risborough pub, 
can also be’ found in “Rupert Brooke, A 
Memoir,” by Edward Marsh, published in 
New York by John Lane and Company in 
1918. The verses appear on page 45 of 
the book. ... 

A small book has appeared out of 
nowhere from a firm called Philip Allan & 
Co., Ltd., London, England. Its title has 
such a lilt that we must repeat it to you, 
“A Little Book of Loneliness for Those 
Who Are Wont to Be Alone.” A title 
which contains an excellent book idea by 
the way. 

If you are interested in the Chinese situa- 
tion you'll find “The Manchu Cloud” quite 
up to date. It is a novel by James W. 
Bennett, published by Duffield. 

Webb Waldron sends us a postcard from 
Stamboul and informs us that he and his 
wife are having a gorgeous trip on a freight 
ship around the Mediterranean. They’ve 
seen Egypt and Syria and now are for two 
weeks in Constantinople... . 


Well, everybody sails but Father! 


THE PHENICIAN. 
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ee 
from Tue InNER Sanctum of 
SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers + 37 West 57th Street + New York 





LL 


“You’re all to blame that I’ye 
become what I am. Not merely Father 
and Mother. Rudi’s to blame too, ang 
Fred, and everybody; yes, everybody be. 
cause no one has troubled himself about 
me. A little caress when you look pretty 
a little anxiety when you have fever; they 
send you to school and you take lessons jn 
piano and French at home; in the summer 
you go to the country and on your birth. 
day you get presents; and they talk about 
all sorts of things after dinner. But what 
I feel—the things stirring and tremblj 
within me—have you ever thought of 
that?” 


Aya a we came across the above 


passage the other day on page 83 of Arthur 
Schnitzler’s Fraulein Else, reread for the 
fifteenth time. It seemed so apropos of 
many things happening these days that 
we overcame our temptation to withhold 
it from The Inner Sanctum. 


ByAy dy Just for fun (and on a bet) we 


picked the ten most intelligent looking 
men we met between The Times Buildin 
and The Hotel Astor, and asked them: 
“Who is Will Durant?” 

Five said that Will Durant makes auto. 
mobiles, one said he writes articles on 
Physiology for the Evening Graphic, and 
the other four never heard of him. 


BySyh) Which proves what a Scientific 


Investigation will do to puncture the ego 
of an Advertising Department. The Sales 
Department, on the other hand, is elated 
over the Investigation. With 141,000 
copies of Durant’s Story of Philosophy sold 
to date, the above Investigation shows that 
the Surface hasn’t even been Scratched, 


ANENEN If there is one question we have 


had to answer more often than any other 
the past month it is: “Why didn’t you 
publish that question book?” Our most 
frequent answer is: “Ask Me Another”, 
The fact is the manuscript was brought to 
The Viking Press, who had the foresight 
to publish it forthwith. Possibly because 
we originally brought out The Cross Word 
Puzzle Books, we have since then been 
bombarded with‘Question and Quiz manu. 
scripts of every description, at an average 
of six a day. Should this paragraph happen 
to meet the attention of question com. 
pilers, oyez!: we have accepted no books 
for publication that are calculated to 
“crash this market,” and we are interested 
in none. 


Aybyd Our City Salesman inquired at 


three New York stores (Brentano’s, 
McDevitt-Wilson and Macy’s) the name of 
the fastest selling book on Auction. Lem 
on Bridge tops the list at these shops. At 
Brentano’s, L. on B. is placed up at the 
front of the store, with the ten best 
sellers in Non-Fiction. 


DySyh) A Tip for the Hard Boile 


Detective Story Reader: Between now 
and next Friday read The Three Taps by 
Ronald Knox. If you don’t agree with the 
superlatives this book receives daily, 
please bring it to our shop for the $2.00 
refund. 

—EssanDEss 
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The World of Rare Books 


By Freperick M. Hopkins 


, LITERARY PROBLEM SOLVED 

‘A JURY consisting of William Lyon 
A Phelps, Brander Matthews, Stuart 
sherman and—after the latter’s death— 
[ving Putnam has settled a problem that 
ys puzzled the literary world for three- 
arters of a century. The question was, 
Who wrote “The Yarn of a Yankee 
privateer,” a narrative of adventure in the 
War of 1812, edited by Nathaniel Haw- 
hhorne and published serially in the Demo- 
yatic Review in 1846 under the title, 
“papers of an Old Dartmoor Prisoner.” 
After the discovery of a portion of the 
original manuscript among Hawthorne’s 
posthumous papers last year, the entire work 
yas published in book form under the new 
jitle, “The Yarn of a Yankee Privateer,” by 
funk & Wagnalls Company, with an in- 
oduction by Clifford Smyth. Dr. Smyth, 
qwner of the missing manuscript was of 
the opinion that Hawthorne was not its 
thor. The publishers, wishing to solve 
the problem, offered $500 reward for the 
name of the author, with proof of author- 
sip. The problem has been solved. Four 
men—William W. Hill and E. B. Steele 
of Boston, F. A. Emmerton of Cleveland, 
and Arthur R. Thompson of Hartford, 
Conn.,—have furnished the proof and the 
reward has been divided among them. It 
appears that “The Yarn of a Yankee 
Privateer” was written by Benjamin Fred- 
erick Browne of Salem, Mass., a neighbor 
of Hawthorne’s, and that it is a true ac- 
count of Browne’s own youthful experiences, 
written in middle life and published serially 
with Hawthorne’s aid. One of the winners, 
using clues in the book itself, found his 
proofs in the files of the Public Record 
Office in London, where Browne’s name was 
listed among those of the Americans cap- 
tured on the privateer Frolic in 1814, and 
held in Dartmoor Prison for more than a 
year. The other three found their proof 
nearer home, and it was equally conclusive. 


T, J. WISE’S CATALOGUE 
HE first volume of Thomas J. Wise’s 
“Catalogue of Printed Books, Manu- 
scripts, and Autograph Letters” of the col- 
lection known as the Ashley Library was 


printed in 1922. The eighth volume, 
comprising Wordsworth, Wise, Wycherley 
and Yates, and a supplement, has just 


appeared. The ninth and final volume, an 
index, is in preparation. The supplementary 
pages, constituting the major portion of the 
volume just published, are rich in Conrad 
and Rossetti manuscripts. But the great 
prize in these books, gathered since the pub- 
lication of the catalogue began five years 
ago, is a collection of thirteen folio volumes 
of seventeenth century divinity, which were 
once lodged in an attic in Highgate. ‘They 
were not all Coleridge’s books, and some of 
them were not even Lamb’s. But in all of 
them the marginalia of “S. T. C.” abound; 
whole fly-leaves are filled with criticism, 
argument, and ecstatic comment. Most of 
these notes, though by no means all, are 
printed in the “Literary Remains,” but Mr. 
Wise quotes enough to show that the editor 
took grave liberties with the text, and 
there is a good reason now why there 
should be a new edition. 


“THE AMERICAN COLLECTOR” 

N the April number of The American 

Collector, just published, its editor 
makes an announcement that will be of 
interest to collectors generally. The Amer- 
ican Collector is to be incorporated, R. L. 
C. Lingel, the New York rare book dealer, 
being the main stockholder. Charles F., 
Heartman will continue as editor, and Dr. 
W. N. C. Carleton, of Williamstown, Mass., 
and Temple Scott, of New York, will be 
associate editors. Mr. Heartman is confi- 
dent that the relief from business details 
and the assistance of his two associate edi- 
tors will enable him greaty to improve the 
American Collector, and to fill the demand 
for it that undoubtedly exists. Mr. Heart- 
man has made a persistent fight to establish 
this magazine, and many booklovers will 
wish him the success which he and 
enterprise so clearly merits. 


his 


DE VINNE’S “OFFICE PRACTICE” 
‘THE press of Ars Typographica has just 
published the “Manual ot Printing 
Practice,” by Theodore L. DeVinne, re- 
printed from the original edition of 1883, 
with an introductory note by Douglas C. 
McMurtrie. This little book, a 12mo of 
52 pages, bound in gray boards, is essentially 
a document bearing on the history of Amer- 
ican printing, as its author was one of the 


greatest of American printers, and these 


regulations and rules of the DeVinne Press 
will be useful to the wide awake printer, 
and of interest to students of typography. 
This handbook is not listed in any bib- 
liography of Mr. DeVinne’s writings. It 
is not in the library of the Grolier Club, 
with which Mr. DeVinne was closely con- 
nected from the organization of the club 
until his death. The Typographic Library 
and Museum only acquired their copy a 
few years ago. Manifestly it was not in- 
tended for the eyes of outsiders, but was 
addressed to members of his own staff ex- 
clusively. Mr. McMurtrie says that “a 
reading of the text will demonstrate that 
it should be ranked among the best of Mr. 
DeVinne’s contributions on the practice of 
typography. For this reason, because of 
its apparent rarity, and because of its in- 
terest as a document bearing on the his- 
tory of American printing, it was decided 
to issue this reprint, which is slightly larger 
in format than the original, and set in 
slightly larger type. . . . This concentrated 
statement of printers’ “horse sense” as ap- 
plied to shop practice cannot fail to be 
of interest to admirers of Mr. DeVinne.” 
This is all true and to the point. Its 
publishers have rendered a real service in 
making this manual available, and deserve 
thanks especially for the appropriate typog- 
raphy of the book itself. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


“HE first edition of Fitzgerald’s transla- 
tion of the “Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam,” a fine copy in the original 
wrappers, made a new high record, $3,250, 
at the recent Burrage sale at the American 
Art Galleries. 
a 
It is reported that the original manu- 
script of “El Cid,” written in the four- 
teenth century, now owned by nuns in an 
aristocratic Spanish convent, is available for 
an American collector, if he will pay 
1,000,000 pasetas for it. The Spanish gov- 
ernment has declined to pay that price for it. 
se 
Aremaine McDowell is writing an oc- 
count of the life of William Cullen Bryant 
from 1794 to 1829 and will be grateful if 
persons possessing letters or other manu- 
scripts concerning the poet will communi- 
cate with him at Yale University. 
J 
The New York Public Library has been 


offered, at prices far below its actual value, 
that part of the library of the late Harry 


Houdini which was not included in his 
bequest to the Library of Congress,, by the 
widow of the magician. 


se 
Warren A. Weaver’s “Lithographs of N. 
Currier and Currier & Ives” is a useful 
volume for print collectors and dealers. It 
contains an alphabetical list of more than 
3,000 N, Currier and Currier & Ives prints, 
and also the prices at which 1,275 of them 
have been sold at auction sales or in print 
shops in New York. 
ss 


The Nonesuch Press of London has issued 
Thomas Otway’s “Works,” 3 vols., crown 
quarto, in an edition uniform with the None- 
such Congreve, Wycherly, and Rochester. 
It is edited by Rev. Montague Summers, 
and the limited edition of 1,250 copies is 
said to be the “first complete, accurate, and 
accurately annotated text of Otway.” 


s&s Ss 


“The Letters of Franz Joseph I,” selected 
from the secret archives at Vienna and 
edited by Dr. Otto Ernst, will be’ published 
in an English translation this spring. It is 
said that new sidelights will be thrown on 
the political activities of the emperor, as 
well as on the personality of the man him- 
self, during a period covering more than 
sixty years. 








MASTERPIECES 
OF ITALIAN PAINTING 
XV and XVI CENTURY 


A series of one hundred mag- 
nificent large size photogravures 
accompanied by critical and bio- 
graphical notes, to be completed 
in twelve monthly portfolios. 

Price $3.00 for each 
Write for first issue 
proval. 


Prof. F. PRISTERA 
Editor and Publisher 


19 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 


MDEVITT-WILSONS 
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Write for Monthly Book-Talk 
80 Church St. (Hudson Terminal) 
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NEW & OLD BOOKS 











COLLECTORS ITEMS 


COUNTER ATTRACTIONS 


PRINTERS & BINDERS 


Single insertion rate: 7 cents a word 





WRITERS’ SERVICES 








AUTOGRAPHS 





ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of 
celebrities of all nations bought and sold. Send 
for price list. Walter R. Benjamin, 578 Madi- 
ton Ave., New York City. Publisher The Col- 
lector, $1. Established 1887. 





BARGAIN OFFERS 





SEVERAL LARGE AND IMPORTANT 
LIBRARIES, consisting of desirable books on 
all possible subjects, now on sale. Collectors, 
Librarians and general book buyers will find a 
great number of choice and interesting items, 
moderately priced. It will pay you to visit our 
thop. Open till 10 p. m. M. Dauber & Pine 
Bookshops, Inc., 66 Fifth Ave., at 12th Street, 
New York. 





THOUSANDS OF BOOK BARGAINS 
listed in our catalogue No. 15; all new and 
in perfect condition, at 50% and less from 
tegular prices. Free upon request. 


SEIFrans Lee a 


832 Westchester Ave. New York, NY. 





REMAINDER CATALOG of new books sent 
free. Mercury Book Mart, 1472 Broadway, 
New York City. 





BOOK BINDINGS 








LEATHER BOOK BINDINGS RESTORED 
tnd preserved. New life to crumbling or 
dtied out leather. Easily applied. Send for 
free sample can “Leathervita.” Small and 
large Libraries treated. J. C. Lewis Co. 2 
West 47th Street, New York. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE 


FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, GERMAN 
books. Free catalogue, state language desired. 
Schoenhof’s—established 1856. 387 Washing- 
ton St., Boston, Mass. 








GENEALOGY 





GENEALOGY: If interested in your family 
history, our priced catalogue listing nearly 5,000 
genealogical books for sale by us will be mailed 
to you for 1oc in stamps. GOODSPEED’S 
BOOK-SHOP, 94 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Mass. 





GENERAL ITEMS 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP IS A 
NATIONAL INSTITUTION. By our catalogues 
our stock is made available to book-lovers and 
collectors wherever located. The following are 
now in print and will be sent free on request: 
165—Art and Allied Subjects. 166—Rare and 
Choice Books. 167—Miscellaneous. No. 164, 
Genealogies and Local Histories will be sent on 
receipt of ten cents. Goodspeed’s Book Shop, 
ga-Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG of rare books, 
fine bindings, manuscript letters, etc. W. K. 
Stewart Co., Louisville, Ky. 








O’MALLEY’S BOOK STORE, 329 Columbus 
Ave. (75th St.) Large stock of good books on 
many subjects. Prices reasonable. Expert serv- 
ice. Open evenings. 





MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, current books 
of English and American fiction, poetry, drama, 


criticism, art, essays, can now be procured from 
Eugene Pell, 1208 Locust St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE WEST, the Indians, local history, gen- 
ealogy. Catalogs on request. Cadmus Book 
Shop, 312 West 34th Street, New York. 


EVERY BOOK IN CREATION. Pratt, 161 
Sixth Ave., New York. 





“THE WORLD AT MIDNIGHT” contains 
each month our unusual catalog of odd and 
strange books, autographs, prints and literary 
Open Book Shop, 58 West Wash- 
ington, Chicago. 


curiosities. 
PRACTICAL MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM. 
A successful professional writer, Author of “The 
Practical Art of the Short Story,” will criticize 
and advise. H. M. Hamilton, 24 Remsen St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LANGUAGES 


WORLD-ROMIC SYSTEM MASTERKEY 
to all languages. Primers, $1.95; Chinese, 
French, Spanish, Alphagrams, 30c. Dictionaries, 














$1.98. Languages, 3 West 40th, New York. 
OUT-OF-PRINT 
BACK NUMBERS of American Mercury, 


International Studio, etc. Salisbury, 87 Fourth 


Avenue, New York City. 





OUT-OF-PRINT books promptly supplied at 
most reasonable prices. National Bibliophile 
Service, 347 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Caledonia 0047. 





THE OUT-OF-PRINT department ef BRUS- 
SEL’S will locate the books you want. 
Brussel’s, 57 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


POSITION OPEN _ ie 








WELL EDUCATED YOUNG SPANIARD, 
speaking both Spanish and English, desires posi- 
tion doing work in Spanish literature research. 
Box 50. 





RARE EDITIONS 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. In- 
teresting catalogue of Books from 15th to zoth 
Century, mailed free on application. Howes 
Bookseller, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 





FIRST AND LIMITED EDITIONS. Cata- 
logue No. 2 on request. Modern American and 
English Authors, Nonesuch Press, Art, Litera- 
ture, Anthropology, Bruce Rogers, Americana. 
J. Henry Guntzer, Jr., 51 North Regent Street, 
Port Chester, New York. 





AMERICANA. Send for catalog No. 2 of 
books about the history of New York City and 
State. Arthur B. Carlton, 503 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


SPECIALISTS 


THE NORTH NODE, an Occult Book Shop, 
114 East 57th St. Books on Occultism, Mysti- 
cism, Metaphysics, Astrology, The Kabbalah, 
The Tarot, Hermatica, Alchemy, Symbolism, 
The Rosicrucians, Theosophy, Comparative Reli- 
gions, Ancient Civilizations, Mythology, Folk- 
lore, and kindred subjects—old, rare and eut- 
of-print, new and contemporary. 





WRITERS’ SERVICE 





MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY ADVISER. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse criticised 
and marketed. Special department for plays and 
motion pictures. The Writers’ Workshop, Ine., 
135 East Fifty-eighth Street, New York. 





AUTHORS’ PUBLICATION SERVICE, Edi- 
torial, Manufacturing, Distributing, etc. Biog- 
raphies, Histories, Special Works, Genealogies, 
Theses, etc. The Branwel! Company, 406 West 
31st Street, New York, N. Y. 





AUTHORS’ AND ARTISTS’ representative, 
literary adviser. Manuscripts sold. Grace 
Aird, 342 Madison Avenue, New York. Van 


derbilt 9344. 
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